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A NOTICE 


To Our Members and Subscribers: 


After a careful study of the refer- 
endum vote by our members, your 
officers hereby announce that: 

1. New members, or renewals, in- 
cluding subscription to the ADVvocATE 
oF Peace, will be received for the 
rest of the year 1926 at the annual 
rate of $2.00. 

2. Beginning January 1, 1927, old 
memberships, including subscriptions 
to the ApvocaTe oF Peace, will be re- 
newed at the annual rate of $3.00. 

3. Beginning with the year 1927, 
the cost of a new membership in the 
American Peace Society, including 
subscription to the ApvocATE OF PEACE, 
will be at the annual rate of $5.00. 

4. Beginning with the year 1927, a 
new subscription to the ADVOCATE OF 
Peace, without membership in the 
American Peace Society, will be at 
the annual rate of $3.00. 

In the light of this schedule, persons 
interested to become members of the 
American Peace Society, subscribers 
to the ApvocaTe or Peace, or both, will 
of course wish to attend to the matter 
not later than Friday, the thirty-first 
of the present month. 


A SHEAF OF PLEASURES 


S CHRISTMAS, with its ineffable 
spirit, approaches, the American 
Peace Society already begins to feel the 
glow of the season. In extending its best 
wishes to its friends, it takes the liberty 
of reprinting extracts from a few of the 
gratifying letters which have already 





brought to its officers no small measure of 
the joy of the Yuletide. 

Dr. David Jayne Hill is a widely known 
diplomat and historian, one time Assistant 
Secretary of State, Minister to Switzer- 
land, Minister to Netherlands, Ambas- 
sador to Germany, and delegate to the 
Second Peace Conference at The Hague. 
His writings, frequently translated into 
foreign tongues, are noted for their great 
clarity and scholarly precision. Under 
date of November 9, he addressed to this 
office a letter, in which he said: 


“Progress toward international peace, 
like the realization of every human ideal, 
has to be made slowly, and for that reason 
Teauires a continuous, unceasing effort. 
The ApvocaTE OF PEACE is, on the whole, 
the most tangible expression of that effort. 
It works through knowledge, without 
which nothing can be accomplished. It 
is, therefore, well worth the while of all 
those who have or wish to have any part in 
the advancement of the cause of interna- 
tional peace to take it and to read it, and 
so keep abreast of the ongoing movement 
toward a rule of justice in place of the 
rule of force.” 


Charles Franklin Thwing was for many 
years President of Western Reserve Uni- 
versity. His books, of which there are 
many, relate to the history of education, 
not only in this country but abroad, and 
to social and religious problems common 
to all mankind. Under date of November 
8, President Thwing wrote to us a letter 
containing the following paragraphs: 


“The ApvocaTE OF Peace for Novem- 
ber is a capital number in itself, 
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a crown of many good numbers 
The ApvocaTE is a proper organ for carry- 
ing out the purposes of the Society itself. 

“The American Peace Society repre- 
sents, and is, what might be called the 
standing order for the promotion of its 
great quest. It is sober in its tone, com- 
prehensive in its thought, just and fair in 
its interpretation of national relations, 
and, in a word, is thoroughly wholesome 
for making this world a world of peace. 
The Society itself recognizes that peace is 
both a cause and a result. As a result, it 
depends upon good will, upon the love— 
what might be called volitional love—of 
men for each other. When men have as 
much respect and regard for each other’s 
rights as they have for their own, the 
great conquest is ended. The kingdom of 
God has come to its fulfillment. 

“I become more and more suspicious of 
timely panaceas. They savor of more or 
less quackery, even if the purpose be high. 
Our place and function is to form and re- 
form humanity. The task, of course, is 
limitless—if you will, infinite—in dura- 
tion and in relationship. But only a task 
of such a nature is worthy of the best 
men.” 


Representative Theodore E. Burton, 
Congressman from Ohio and for six years 
a member of the United States Senate, 
has been one of the most active members 
of the Interparliamentary Union for 
many years. He is a member of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs of the House of 
Representatives. He is a member of our 
Foreign Debts Commission. In 1916 he 
received the unanimous support of his 
State for the Presidential nomination. 
Under date of November 9, Dr. Burton 
was kind enough to write: 

“The one hundredth anniversary of the 
American Peace Society is no ordinary 
event. The activities of this association 
have made quite as notable a contribution 
to the cause of peace as any organization 
in the United States. It has numbered 
among its collaborators such men as Wil- 
liam Ellery Channing, Ralph Waldo Em- 
erson, Charles Sumner, and others. 

“Tt may be claimed for its publication, 
the ApvocaTe oF PErAcE, that it contains 
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a summary of events of international im- 
portance not surpassed by any publication 
in the country. 

“T bespeak for this periodical a larger 
circulation, and for the American Peace 
Society a larger membership and more 
generous financial support.” 


Dr. Leo S. Rowe, Head Professor of 
Political Science in the University of 
Pennsylvania for many years, is Director 
General of the Pan American Union. 
Among his many public activities he has 
served as Assistant Secretary of the 
United States Treasury and as Chief of 
the Latin American Division of our De- 
partment of State. Early in November 
Dr. Rowe said: 


“The one hundredth birthday of the 
American Peace Society is an event of 
national importance and significance. The 
constructive policy, pursued by the Society 
especially under its present able direction, 
has earned for it the right to enjoy the 
support of every patriotic citizen. 

“Membership in the American Peace 
Society today means participation in a 
constructive effort to insure the peace of 
the world.” 


Dr. David Starr Jordan has a reputa- 
tion in many lands as a naturalist and 
educator. For a quarter of a century he 
was the head of Leland Stanford Uni- 
versity and is today chancellor emeritus 
of that institution. We have just received 
from Dr. Jordan the following statement: 


“The American Peace Society is the 
oldest organized body working in the di- 
rection of the outlawing of war. It has 
had a noble record for nearly a hundred 
years, and its journal, the ADVvocATE OF 
Peace, has contained, year by year, a 
great deal of valuable material of especial 
use to teachers and to members of the 
legal profession. It is soon to celebrate its 
hundredth birthday and it ought to do 
this with a great accession of interest.” 


If David Starr Jordan be the dean of 
our university presidents in the West, Dr. 
William H. P. Faunce is certainly the 
leader among our college presidents in the 
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East. One-time pastor of the Fifth Ave- 
nue Church, in New York City, he has 
been President of Brown University, 
Providence, Rhode Island, for twenty- 
seven years. November 16 President 
Faunce wrote: 


“T am a regular reader of the ADVOCATE 
oF Peace and a steady supporter of the 
American Peace Society. The breadth of 
its horizon and its sincere devotion to the 
cause of international understanding and 
concord ought to commend it to all 
thoughtful citizens in America. Just at 
this time, when commerce and education, 
and industry and religion are all seeking 
international organization, political dif- 
ferences on the contrary are multiplying 
and walls of prejudice are rising. The 
American Peace Society seeks to dissipate 
that prejudice and deserves widespread 
support.” 


Wilbur F. Gordy is the author of texts, 
especially in American history, probably 
more widely used in schools than any 
other. Under date of November 14, Dr. 
Gordy expressed himself thus: 


“T am glad to say a few words in behalf 
of what the ApvocaTE or Peace is doing 
for thoughtful men and women. A 
friendly attitude of one nation toward 
other nations is essential to world peace. 
An attitude of suspicion and fear in inter- 
national relations has in it the seeds of 
war. 

“What we Americans need to enable us 
to do our best work in forwarding the 
great work of civilization is the ‘interna- 
tional mind.’ It is the mind that looks 
with a feeling of sincere good will toward 
the peoples of other lands. 

“That international mind can come 
only as a result of accurate knowledge of 
world affairs in the large and of world 
relations. Permanent peace will come to 
the world only when the international 
mind makes the nations of the world good 
neighbors of one another. 

“The ApvocaTE OF PEACE is giving this 
accurate knowledge in condensed form of 
world doings and international relations 
which will develop the international mind. 
Never before was this work more needed 
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and the ApvocaTE OF PEAcE is doing it in 
an able way.” 


Dr. James Wilford Garner has for over 
twenty years been Professor of Political 
Science in the University of Illinois. He 
collaborated with Senator Henry Cabot 
Lodge in writing a history of the United 
States. He is the author of a number of 
texts on political science and of a two 
volume work on International Law and 
the World War. He has recently pub- 
lished a text on the Development of In- 
ternational Law. Under date of Novem- 
ber 16, Professor Garner wrote: 


“I am very glad indeed to express my 
faith in the American Peace Society and 
testify to my appreciation of the excellent 
work it has done. It is not only one of 
the oldest American Societies, but it has 
been one of the most influential. Its 
organ, THE ApvocaTE OF Peace, I have 
been a constant reader of since I first 
came to know it. Of the numerous 
periodicals that come to my desk, there is 
none which gives me more pleasure than 
it. I have often thought that it ought to 
be read by every American who loves his 
country and desires to see it play a réle 
in keeping with its importance and influ- 
ence.” 

Dr. Albert Bushnell Hart, perhaps 
America’s best known contemporary his- 
torian, has been Professor of Government 
in Harvard University for a quarter of a 
century. Under date of November 19, 
Professor Hart wrote: 


“The American Peace Society has been 
a great force for righteousness ever since 
its foundations. It is one of the most 
intelligent of all organizations of that 
type. It has wonderfully adapted itself 
to the changing conditions of the past two 
decades. 1 have used your publications 
with gratitude and hope you will keep on 
with the good work. It is not necessary 
to be in perfect agreement with the Ameri- 
can Peace Society at this time or that 
time in order to be convinced of its sub- 
stantial service both for furnishing mate- 
rials for a judgment, and in keeping alive 
the principles of peace and the associa- 
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tion of people who desire intellectual peace 
and righteousness. Hope you will keep 
up the good work.” 


Prof. Phillip Marshall Brown, for many 
years in the foreign service of the United 
States, one-time Teacher of International 
Law in Harvard University, has been 
Professor of International Law in Prince- 
ton University for a decade. He is the 
author of definitive texts in international 
affairs. Under date of November 21, Pro- 
fessor Brown wrote: 


“T wish I could adequately express my 
appreciation of the service rendered by the 
ADVOCATE OF PEACE in presenting most 
valuable data without tinge of propa- 
ganda concerning international conditions 
and the relation of the United States to 
the rest of the world. I regard it as the 
sanest and most useful periodical of its 
kind. It combines the objective presen- 
tation of facts with a genuine constructive 
attitude which can only prove of the great- 
est value for the cause of peaceful inter- 
national relations. If I can be 
of any help in any way, please command 
me.” 


When the discerning John Selden wrote 
that “humility is a virtue all preach, none 
practice; and yet everybody is content to 
hear,” he probably expressed the truth 
about most of us. If we don’t “practice” 
humility, nearly everybody craves at least 
the reputation for being rationally hum- 
ble. But we, the editorial we, are rather 
afraid of Coleridge’s “Devil,” whose 
“darling sin is pride that apes humility.” 
Running over these letters, we have no 
wish to ape humility or anything else. 
We are just pleased, perhaps a bit elated, 
in any event thankful. Furthermore, we 
would have both the writers and our 
readers know it. Reading these things 
from such men, especially at this ap- 
proaching Christmas time, we are more 
than ever convinced that there must be a 
Santa Claus. 
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CAN AN ECONOMIC CONFER. 
ENCE SUCCEED? 


?YVHE plans for a World Economic Con- 
ference have been referred to in these 
columns heretofore. The preparatory 
committee—of which our Thomas Walker 
Page, former member of the United 
States Tariff Commission and now chair- 
man of the Council of the Institute of 
Economics, is now a member—is meeting 
at this time in Geneva, Switzerland, pri- 
marily for the purpose of deciding upon 
a date for the General Conference. 
This preparatory committee has, how- 


ever, set up various subcommittees to 
examine the documents collected by the 


League of Nations since the first meeting 
of the committee in April. 

We are told that M. Georges Theunis, 
representing Belgium upon the commis- 
sion, finds the general economic condi- 
tions of the world to have improved some- 
what. One of the evidences of improve- 
ment, he believes, is the approaching end 
of the coal strike in England, with all its 
disastrous results. Undoubtedly he also 
was thinking of the commercial agree- 
ments springing up here and there, espe- 
cially all over Europe. 

The task facing any economic confer- 
ence, such as is here proposed, is hercu- 
lean; but the effort in its behalf is an- 
other evidence of man’s will to overcome 
war. M. Jouhaux, of France, represent- 
ing the workers and co-operatives, believes 
that the program of any international 
economic conference should be limited to 
the following points: Monetary stabiliza- 
tion; the removal of international trade 
barriers; international industrial agree- 
ments; the organization of migratory 
movements among the workers; and the 
creation of a permanent economic or- 
ganization to meet periodically. 

Even such a limited program presents 
colossal difficulties. And yet, that men 
are willing to face such difficulties is one 
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of the most hopeful facts throughout our 
muddled world. 

The proposal to initiate an interna- 
tional economic conference began with a 
recommendation of the Sixth Assembly of 
the League of Nations. When presented, 
it was referred to the Council of the 
League. The Council set up a prepara- 
tory committee, of which our former Sec- 
retary of the Treasury was a member, 
which committee met for the first time in 
April, 1926. This meeting considered a 
general plan of procedure. The second 
session, being held at this writing, is deal- 
ing, as has been said, with the documents, 
under a mandate of the Seventh Assembly 
to push forward its work, so as to enable 
the economic conference to be convened 
as soon as possible. The committee, how- 
ever, has been given a free hand in the 
organization of its work. The second 
committee of the Assembly, to which the 
whole matter was finally referred, has 
urged the preparatory committee to isolate 
a small number of essential questions and 
to concentrate upon them. It is in re- 
sponse to the spirit of this suggestion that 
M. Jouhaux presented his provisional 
program. 

We are not informed upon the com- 
position of the proposed conference. We 
recall that some members of the second 
committee objected to forming the con- 
ference of experts, appointed exclusively 
for their personal qualifications, while 
others expressed the view that a conference 
of government representatives would also 
present certain disadvantages, as its mem- 
bers would be too closely tied by their 
official responsibilities. The second com- 
mittee feels that it has hit upon a satis- 
factory compromise, providing for the 
widest discussion and insuring, at the 
same time, that the findings of the con- 
ference should be of sufficient practical 
value to impress the government. This 
compromise was suggested by the experi- 
ence of the Brussels Financial Conference. 
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How far economic difficulties are pro- 
vocative of war it is difficult to say. That 
they have a direct bearing upon the 
temper of peoples cannot be denied. Of 
course the main difficulty facing any eco- 
nomic conference such as is here proposed 
lies in the fact that our experts in the 
economic world are themselves none too 
expert. Any economic conference will be 
to our economic life what an ecumenical 
conference always is to our ecclesiastical 
world; but with this difference, that the 
ecclesiastics deal with what they consider 
to be a revealed religion. There is no re- 
vealed religion in our economic world. 


CHANGING MATTERS IN 
EUROPE 


‘HE Ramek Cabinet in Austria re- 

signed Friday, October 15, much to 
the surprise of the outside world. It was 
generally known that the Austrian Gov- 
ernment was having trouble with the em- 
ployees of the State over the question of 
salaries; but it was not believed that this 
carried any serious threat against the con- 
tinuance of the cabinet. Indeed, it is 
probable that the explanation of the situ- 
ation is to be found elsewhere. It will be 
recalled that the Ramek Cabinet was set 
up two years ago largely because of the 
differences between the Austrian provinces, 
with their population of four millions, and 
the city of Vienna, with its population of 
two millions. In this contest Premier 
Ramek represented the provinces. Under 
his régime it began to appear to many that 
Austria was pursuing the fatal path along 
which the early Greek city states went to 
their ruin. We understand that Ramek’s 
resignation and the return of Dr. Seipel 
to the post of Prime Minister represents a 
victory for the Vienna policy, a reaction 
against too much freedom of the nation’s 
parts. The immediate problem, of course, 
a problem faced by every nation through- 
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out history, is to strike as nearly as pos- 
sible the mean between anarchy and 
tyranny. 

The resignation of Count Bethlen, the 
Premier of Hungary, took place at about 
the same time as the fall of Ramek in 
Austria, bringing with it a shock of sur- 
prise even greater than in the case of 
Austria. The result, however, has been 
quite different. Count Bethlen had passed 
through the storm raised by the notorious 
forgeries, and resigned on the ground that 
his policies should be either approved or 
disapproved by the regent. The regent 
has approved and _ reappointed the 
Premier. The result is that Count Beth- 
len now has the Ministry more strongly 
entrenched behind him than ever. 

Yugoslavia, too, has passed through a 
crisis not wholly unlike the crises in 
Austria and Hungary. The Prime Min- 
ister, M. Uzunovic, resigned; but, like 
Count Bethlen, he continues to hold his 
job. The difficulty arose over the differ- 
ences between the Serbs and the Croats, 
the Serbs being led by the Radicals and 
the Croats by M. Radic, the latter of 
whom has stood for a policy of separation 
from Belgrade. Because of M. Radic’s re- 
cent emphasis upon his policy of separa- 
tion, M. Uzunovic, together with his cabi- 
net, reisgned. Following this step by the 
Prime Minister, M. Radic reversed him- 
self and asked the Prime Minister for a 
conference. The result is another coali- 
tion government. It will be noted that 
throughout this latest tempest in the 
political situation the Slovenes are not 
mentioned. The Central European Ob- 
server is our authority for the news that 
in Belgrade and Zagreb it is rumored that 
at no distant date an attempt will be 
made to extend the government majority 
by the inclusion of the Slovene People’s 
Party, led M. Korosec. This is important 
if true, for if M. Uzunovic’s government 
is reconstructed in this sense, it will con- 
tain representatives of the most powerful 
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political elements of all the three Yugo- 
slavian races. There will be, therefore, an 
expression of real national agreement. 
Whether or not this logical step can be 
taken will seem to depend upon the power 
represented by Stépin Radic. 

The change in the Czechoslovakia Cabi- 
net under the Agrarian leader, M. Svehla, 
is reported to have produced a feeling of 
general satisfaction, the only unknown 
factor in the situation being the future 
attitude of the Slovak Populist Party. 
The program of the new cabinet as set 
forth by the premier at the opening of 
the Parliament, October 14, together with 
the report of the Minister of Finance, has 
met with a favorable reception on the part 
of the public. It appears that M. Svehla 
proposes to continue in the main the pro- 
gram of his predecessor. This has had 
the effect of disarming the opposition, 
which is primarily concerned that the 
measures taken by the government to 
remedy the economic crisis, under which 
the country is suffering, should not inter- 
fere with the Socialist achievements here- 
tofore, particularly in the interests of the 
workers. The main achievement of the 
new cabinet, of course, is the inclusion of 
two German members. As the population 
of Czechoslovakia is one-fourth German, 
it has been inevitable since the establish- 
ment of the republic that this portion of 
the people should be represented in the 
cabinet. Since this is now an accepted 
fact, Europe is now faced with one acute 
problem less, relating to minorities. That 
certainly is all to the good. True, there 
seems to be little unity among the vari- 
ous parties, but a community of practical 
and economic interests to the exclusion of 
racial questions is the basis of a hopeful 
program. The hope for the success of 
the new government lies in two directions. 
First, the statesmanship of its own pro- 
gram; second, the inability of the oppos- 
ing factions to work together. 
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We are now, as always, living in a world 
of flux—tides ebbing and flowing. Our 
net impression, from these changing con- 
ditions, is that the movement in Europe, 
in spite of disturbing signs in Italy and 
Russia, is in a hopeful direction. 


ARMISTICE DAY 


Ww print without apology the fol- 
lowing editorial on Armistice Day, 


appearing in the New York Herald 
Tribune the morning of November 11. 
Our only contribution to this editorial is 
the italics. 

“Tt is an odd trick of fate that the Great 
War should be commemorated by a day 
known popularly and widely as Armistice 
Day. Here was the greatest struggle men 
have faced since the Ice Age nearly ended 
the human race altogether. It held a 
medley of surpassing heroism, false hopes, 
and tragic loss. And the chance which 
fixes the myths of history has singled out 
for a permanent celebration the day on 
which a temporary cessation of hostilities 
was negotiated. That peace hecame more 
lasting through negotiations and treaty. 
But, so far as the terminology of today 
goes, the great struggle is but silenced for 
a breathing spell. 

“As it happens, the phrase fits well with 
current thought. The fond hopes of the 
first peacemakers have long since gone 
glimmering. The notion that man, the 
fighting animal, could: suddenly agree to 
cease to fight for the rest of time could not 
endure the test of reality. The League of 
Nations has become increasingly useful. 
It is as far from insuring peace as ever. 
The wheel of thought has turned com- 
pletely over and the latest volume on the 
subject bears the ominous title “Man Is 
War.” Viewing Europe at this distance, 
who could reach any other conclusion ! 
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“By such tacking to and fro man slowly 
makes headway against the winds of fate. 
The present cynicism is certainly far 
nearer the truth than the Utopian fallacies 
that immediately followed November 11, 
1918. The recognition of the real sources 
of war in man’s own nature is a whole- 
In a real sense, there- 
There is 


some corrective. 
fore, this day is justly named. 
no basis for confidence in the permanence 
of the present era of peace. 

“But once this realistic view of war is 
cepted there is every reason for refusing to 
relapse into cynicism and despair. If it 
is folly to predict that the last war has 
been fought, it is equally folly to sit back 
and accept war as the constant or perma- 
nent state of man. There are many 
processes making for understanding 
among the nations. Unfortunately, they 
are slow and difficult, as the setbacks are 
many. Nothing is more tedious than the 
development of justice through courts of 
law, yet here is clearly the most valuable 
foundation for increased security against 
war that can be devised. Slender and 
confused as are the beginnings of the 
World Court, it offers the best hope of 
progress, provided it can be separated 
from the politics of the League. 

What we suggest as the fitting theme 
for thts day of commemoration ts the long, 
slow, and endless task of strengthening 
justice and right in the world. The labor 
is hard and discouraging—like trench 
warfare. It differs no whit from the 
struggle which every individual faces in 
his own soul against the enemies within. 
But it is a man’s fight. It is the cause for 
which Americans fell at Concord Bridge, 
at Gettysburg, in the Argonne. It knows 
armistices, but no real cessation. If the 
gains are small, they are real, not the mi- 
rages of dreams. They are, as the sober 
opinion of the world is coming to believe, 
the only possible gains. 
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HOW ABOUT NICARAGUAP 


- MAY not be that the storm in Nica- 
ragua has subsided, but a hopeful 
thing has happened. We have consistently 
refused to recognize the self-imposed dic- 
tator, General Chamorro, as President of 
that country. Now we are confronted 
with what appears to be a constitution- 
ally appointed President, in the person of 
Adolfo Diaz. 

That is encouraging. Our Secretary of 
State had a right to express gratification 
that a solution had been found for the 
Nicaragua political problem in harmony 
with the Central-American Treaty of 
1923. Mr. Kellogg was properly pleased 
that members of the Nicaragua Congress 
who had been expelled by Chamorro had 
been invited to resume their seats, that 
General Chamorro had withdrawn, and 
that the election of a new president, ac- 
cording to law, had made it possible for 
the United States to recognize the Gov- 
ernment of Nicaragua. We are told that 
President Diaz intends to make overtures 
of peace, to extend a general amnesty to 
his political opponents, and to offer the 
Liberal Party participation in the new 
government. It looks like a coalition gov- 
ernment. 

Things may not be what they ought. 
We do not like the President’s request 
that our government extend military aid 
to put down the revolution. We do not 
like the reason given for this request, 
namely, that the Government of Nica- 
ragua is unable to overcome the revolu- 
tionists for the reason that they are aided 
by Mexico, and that in spite of a warning 
by Secretary Kellogg that outside inter- 
ference in Nicaraguan political affairs 
would be viewed with concern in Wash- 
ington. And yet we do not believe that 


the situation is developing into anything 
like “alarming proportions.” 

We may have been deceived by the sharp 
practice of the Chamorroists. 


Diaz may 
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be a stool pigeon of Chamorro’s. The 
Government in Nicaragua may have 
changed, therefore, only in appearance. 
Nicaragua may still be under the heel of 
Chamorro. But the simple, outstanding 
fact is that the election of Diaz was con- 
stitutional, legal, in conformity with the 
principles of law and order. That is a 
victory, not only for our government, but 
for righteousness. 

We still believe that the real friends of 
Nicaragua are opposed to General Cha- 
morro; that in any event they are opposed 
to lawlessness in government. Our gov- 
ernment has stood for just that, for a re- 
turn to normal conditions, which had been 
upset by the personal coup d’état of the 
Chamorrists. Our government announced 
that the vunconstitutionally enthroned 
dictator would never be recognized. He 
was not recognized. As soon as Nicara- 
gua elected a president in accord with its 
own constitution we recognized that presi- 
dent. There our responsibility ended. If 
that country is ruled by tricksters, it is 
none of our business. it was quite proper 
for us to insist upon a legal, normal, con- 
stitutional government in Nicaragua be- 
fore we granted recognition; but it is not 
required of us now that we take sides in 
any disputes which may for the moment 
disturb the flattering, ogling, political 
factions of Nicaragua concerned to curry 
our favor. If the present development 
will only bring an end to the wearisome 
requests for political aid from the United 
States, the situation will show improve- 
ment indeed. 

One influence complicating the situa- 
tion is what, for want of a better name, 
we call Communism. The radicals of this 
wing are rather powerful in Mexico, and 
they seem inclined to enjoy making faces 
at the United States. Certainly they are 
not making the work of the new Presi- 
dent in Nicaragua especially easy. Among 
them are Mexican soldiers, some of whom 
have been captured and even killed in 
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Nicaragua. In vessels carrying the Mex- 
ican flag, they have landed arms and men 
in Nicaragua. They compose largely the 
so-called Revolutionists in that country, 
operating under the name of Liberals. 
They are operating in other countries— 
Chile, Ecuador, Honduras, Salvador, 
Costa Rica, Guatemala. Their policy 
seems to be to fish in troubled waters. 

Of course, it is not the function of the 
United States to fashion and control the 
political programs of foreign countries. 
It is difficult to see how we as a govern- 
ment can say to any South American 
country, “You must not set up a Com- 
munist form of government.” We can, of 
course, insist upon protection for the lives 
and property of our citizens. We can go 
further; we can refuse, as in the case of 
Nicaragua, in a sense as in the case of 
Russia, to recognize any government set 
up in a manner contrary to the constitu- 
tion of that country. 


HE skeptically minded, who see no 

possibilities in the efforts to end the 
war system as a means of settling certain 
international disputes, will have to recog- 
nize that the weight of opinion is not only 
now decidedly against them, but that 
leaders of thought throughout all time 
have stood as best they could against the 
whole business. In Book I, chapter 87, 
Herodotus makes Croesus say to his con- 
queror, Cyrus the Great, “No one is so 


foolish as to prefer war to peace; in peace 
sons bury their fathers, but in war fathers 


bury their sons.” In his Olympian Ode 
number XIII, Pindar says of Corinth: 
“Within her walls dwelleth Law and her 
sisters, the firm-set foundations of cities, 
even Justice and Peace, that are fostered 
beside her, those guardians of wealth for 
man.” In one of his dithyrambs, a frag- 
ment, Pindar writes: “Hearken! O war- 
shout, daughter of War! prelude of 
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spears! to whom soldiers are sacrificed 
for their city’s sake in the holy sacrifice 
of death.” Elsewhere, in his Pythian ode, 
however, we find him saying: “Kindly 
Goddess of Peace (Hesychia), daughter 
of Justice, that makest cities great; thou 
that holdest the master keys of councils 
and of wars, thou knowest with 
perfect fitness the secret of gentleness, 


both in giving and taking; thou 
plungest Insolence in the deep.” In an- 


other fragment Pindar has this to say: 
“Let him that giveth tranquillity to the 
community of citizens look for the bright 
light of manly Peace, when from out his 
heart he hath plucked hateful faction, 
bringer of poverty and ill-nurse of youth.” 
In still another fragment Pindar words 
his thought thus: “To the inexperienced 
war is pleasant; but he that hath had ex- 
perience of it, in his heart he sorely 
feareth its approach.” The opposition to 
war is one of the deepest instincts of the 
race. Referring to this subject in the As- 
sembly of the League of Nations, Septem- 
ber 11, M. Briand remarked, “It is easy 
to blame the peoples, but it is generally 
their leaders who are to blame.” 


HAT the people of France feel that 

they have been abandoned by Eng- 
land and America is readily believable. 
But more acute than either of these situ- 
ations is the present feeling between 
France and Italy. Would-be assassins 
have on five different occasions attempted 
to kill Premier Mussolini. For some rea- 
son, each of these attempts seems to have 
aroused Italian resentment against the 
French. This resentment has gone as far 
as to express itself by Fascist attacks upon 
French citizens ; indeed, upon French con- 
sulates. No insignificant part of this 
Fascist “will to power” is seen in the de- 
mand for the restoration of “our Nice” 
and the annexation of Tunis. As a result, 
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in spite of Mussolini’s apology, the move- 
ment in France towards something of an 
entente with Italy as an “antidote to 
Thoiry” seems at an end. 

In the meantime Premier Mussolini’s 
strength, because of the attacks upon his 
person, seems to increase. An anxious 
world read, under date of November 4, 
that the Italian premier had delivered an 
address from the balcony of Chigi Palace, 
after the solemn observance of the eighth 
anniversary of the victory over Austria, 
during which speech he had remarked, 
“tomorrow we will have the acts you have 
been awaiting.” What that meant, we 
have not yet learned. 


HE Pan-Pacific Conference on Edu- 
cation, rehabilitation, reclamation, 
and creation, called by President Coolidge, 
the conferences to be held at Honolulu, 
Hawaii, on April 11 to 16, 1927, is a mat- 
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ter of prime interest to the workers for 
international understanding. Invitations 
have gone out to all of the countries 
bordering on the Pacific Ocean, or having 
territorial interests in the Pacific. Or- 
ganizations and institutions, public or 
private, engaged or interested in the 
fields covered by this conference, are also 
invited to send delegates. This is a prac- 
tical step toward the achievement of peace- 
ful intercourse. Indeed the purpose of 
the conference is to establish a basis of 
cooperation for the promotion of peaceful 
arts and pursuits among the countries 
participating ; to provide a medium of ex- 
change of knowledge on the subjects under 
discussion ; to afford a wider field of serv- 
ice for certain technical activities and to 
be of assistance to the territories of the 
several participating countries. It is 
planned to hold an internation exhibit 
relating to the major interests of the con- 
ference. 
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BRITISH IMPERIAL 
CONFERENCE 


HE British Imperial Conference 
4 opened in London on October 19. 
All the British dominions were repre- 
sented in it, and the agenda before it were 
made up of questions which are of vital 
importance not only to the British Em- 
pire, but to the whole world. 


List of Delegates 


The following is a complete list of the 
delegations to the conference: 


CANADA 


Mr. W. L. Mackenzie King, C. M. G., Prime 
Minister. 

Mr. Ernest Lapointe, K. C., Minister of 
Justice. 


Dr. O. D. Skelton, Under-Secretary of State 
for External Affairs. 

Mr. Jean Desy, Counsellor, Department of 
External Affairs. 

Dr. S. A. Cudmore, Technical Adviser. 

Major General J. H. MacBrien, C. B., C. 
M. G., D. S. O., Chief of the General Staff. 

Commodore Walter Hose, C. B. E., R. C. N., 
Director of the Naval Service. 

Captain J. F. Cummins. 

Mr. L. C. Moyer, D. S. O., Private Secre- 
tary to the Prime Minister. 

Mr. W. H. Measures, Assistant Private Sec- 
retary to the Prime Minister. 


AUSTRALIA 


Mr. S. M. Bruce, M. C., Prime Minister. 
Sir Neville Howse, V. C., K. C. B., K. C. 
M. G., Minister of Defense and Health. 
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Mr. H. W. Gepp, Chairman, Development 
and Migration Commission. 

Mr. P. E. Deane, C. M. G., Secretary, Prime 
Minister’s Department. 

Mr. A. W. Smith, Assistant Secretary. 

Mr. H. F. Farrands, Commonwealth Im- 
migration Office. 

Dr. S. C. Leslie, Publicity Officer. 

Mr. G. B. Cooke, Private Secretary to the 
Prime Minister. 

Mr. F. A. McLaughlin, Private Secretary 
to Sir Neville Howse. 


NEW ZEALAND 


Mr. J. G. Coates, M. C., Prime Minister. 

Sir Francis Bell, G. C. M. G., K. C., Min- 
ister without Portfolio. 

Mr. F. D. Thomson, C. M. G., Clerk of the 
Executive Council and Secretary of Prime 
Minister’s Department. 

Mr. C. A. Berendsen, 
Officer. 

Mr. J. F. Hunter, Private Secretary to Sir 
Francis Bell. 


Imperial Affairs 


Union OF SouTH AFRICA 


General J. B. M. Hertzog, Prime Minister. 

Mr. N. C. Havenga, Minister of Finance. 

Sir William Hoy, K. C. B., General Man- 
ager of Railways. 

Dr. A. J. Bruwer, Chairman, Board of 
Trade and Industries, Department of Mines 
and Industries. 

Mr. H. Gordon Watson, Secretary to Prime 
Minister and Clerk of the Executive Council. 

Mr. J. Collie, Department of Finance. 

Mr. J. D. Haddon, Department of Customs 
and Excise. 

Mr. D. Steyn, 
Prime Minister. 

Mr. F. V. Ashpole, Private Secretary to 
Mr. Havenga. 

Mr. C. Hamilton, Private Secretary to Sir 
William Hoy. 


Private Secretary to the 


Irish FREE STATE 


Mr. W. T. Cosgrave, T. D. (President of 
the Executive Council.) 

Mr. Kevin O'Higgins, T. D., Minister of 
Justice. 

Mr. Desmond Fitzgerald, T. D., Minister 
for External Affairs. 

Mr. P. McGilligan, T. D., Minister for 
Industry and Commérce. 

Mr. James McNeill, High Commissioner for 
the Irish Free State. 
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Mr. D. O'Hegarty, Secretary of tne Execu- 
tive Council. 

Mr. T. J. Kiernan, Secretary, Office of High 
Commissioner for the Irish Free State. 


NEWFOUNDLAND 
Mr. W. 8S. Monroe, Prime Minister. 
Mr. W. J. Higgins, K. C., Minister of 


Justice. 

Mr. A. B. Morine, K. C., Minister without 
Portfolio. 

Mr. W. J. Carew, Private Secretary to the 
Prime Minister. 


INDIA 


Lord Birkenhead, Secretary of State for 
India. 

Sir Bijay Chand Mahtab. 

Maharajadhiraja Bahadur of Burdwan, G. 
Cc. I. E., K. C. S. I., I. O. M. 

Mr. D. T. Chadwick, C. S. I., C. I. E., I. 
C. S. 

Major General W. M. St. G. Kirke, C. B., 
C. M. G., D. 8S. O., Deputy Chief of the Gen- 
eral Staff in India. 

Mr. G. H. Spence, I. C. S. (Secretary to 
Delegation). 

Mr. G. S. Bajpal, C. I. E., C. B. E., I. C. S. 

Maharaj Kumar Uday Chand Mahtab of 
Burdwan, Private Secretary to the Maharaja 
of Burdwan. 


Opening Session of the Conference 


The inaugural session of the imperial 
conference was held in the Cabinet Room, 
at 10 Downing Street, when the Prime 
Minister welcomed the delegates and ex- 
plained the work that lies ahead of the 
conference. As its first official act the 
conference expressed its respectful greet- 
ings and fidelity to the King and its earn- 
est hope that both the King and Queen 
might long be spared to strengthen the 
ties of affection and devotion which unite 
the peoples of the British Commonwealth 
under the crown. 

For the second time during his career 
as Prime Minister, Mr. Baldwin welcomed 
the visitors from overseas in a speech 
which reviewed in some detail the history 
of the imperial conference since its incep- 
tion, in 1887. Looking back on the past 
40 years, he insisted that their prede- 
cessors had been wise to content them- 
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selves with gradual and steady progress 
rather than to attempt to construct some 
theoretical written constitution which 
could no sooner be framed than it would 
have been superseded by the evolution of 
the living forces of growth in their midst. 
At the imperial conference in 1911 Lord 
Grey had referred to the “foreign policy 
of this country,” but the Prime Minister 
pointed out how things had changed since 
then. It was now by universal admission 
no longer only a question of the foreign 
policy of this country. “The problem 
before us,” Mr. Baldwin declared, “is how 
to reconcile the principle of self-govern- 
ment in external as well as domestic af- 
fairs with the necessity for a policy in 
foreign affairs of general imperial con- 
cern which will commend itself to a num- 
ber of different governments and parlia- 
ments.” 


Scope of Discussions 


The Prime Minister touched briefly on 
most of the subjects that are to come 
before the conference. In this field of 
imperial defense there had been a steady, 
if unobtrusive, progress toward improve- 
ing the facilities for co-operation if the 
necessity should unhappily arise. The 
principle of dominion navies was now not 
merely accepted, but was wholeheartedly 
endorsed by the admiralty, and in the 
land forces also much had been done to 
facilitate co-operation. The actual and 
potential importance of the air arm had 
been strikingly demonstrated by recent 
long-distance flights. 

Turning to the question of trade rela- 
tions between different parts of the Em- 
pire, Mr. Baldwin expressed the view that 
the most striking developments of recent 
years had been the greater realization of 
the importance to the Empire of fastering 
interimperial trade. The problem was es- 
sentially one of co-operation, not only in 
actual measures directly concerned with 
migration and settlment, but also in 
finance and in the marketing of empire 
products. Substantial results, in his opin- 
ion, had followed from the preference ac- 
corded in the dominions to empire goods 
and, even under our very limited tariff 
system, the measure of preference we had 
been able to afford, supplemented by the 
operations of the new empire marketing 
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board, had increased and would increase 
the flow of interimperial trade. 

In this connection the Prime Minister 
paid a warm tribute to the influence of 
the Wembley Exhibition. As a result of 
it, a whole generation of children was 
growing up in this country whose imagi- 
nations had been kindled and whose out- 
look had been broadened by that wonder- 
ful panorama of empire. 

Toward the close of his address the 
Prime Minister made it plain that his 
personal attitude is not one of satisfied 
complacency. “No responsible person,” 
he added, “believes that we have reached 
finality in our relations. It is our busi- 
ness at this conference to take stock of our 
situation as a whole, to locate our weak 
places, and to do all we can to strengthen 
them.” Among the most important ques- 
tions which they had to consider he 
enumerated the following: 

Foreign Affairs.—The admitted neces- 
sity for improvement in the present sys- 
tem of communication and of consultation 
between the governments of the Empire. 

Defense—Urgent need for constant 
and close co-operation in the wider ques- 
tions of policy which must constantly be 
adapted to meet changing conditions. 

Empire Trade and Settlement.—A 
policy of effective co-operation between us 
all would produce results in the creation 
of wealth and of human welfare for each 
of us out of all proportion to what we 
could severally achieve in economic isola- 
tion. 

In the closing passage of his speech the 
Prime Minister pointed out that, in a 
world still suffering severely from the 
shock of the war, the British Empire 
stands as one of the great stabilizing ele- 
ments. They would face the problems in 
the spirit of the phrase traditionally at- 
tributed to St. Augustine: “In essentials, 
unity; in non-essentials, liberty; in all 
things, charity.” 


Views from Oversea 


Representatives of the various delega- 
tions replied in turn to the Prime Min- 
ister’s welcome. 

Mr. Mackenzie King agreed that the 
international horizon had cleared very 
greatly since the last conference, in 1923. 
Through the commonwealth of British na- 
tions one-fourth of the world’s peoples 
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were linked in friendship and in peace. 
Because that great experiment was with- 
out precedent or parallel, it was inevitable 
that sometimes they found difficulty in 
making foreign countries understand their 
position or in wholly understanding it 
themselves. But in the next few weeks 
they might be able to explore methods 
for a clearer understanding of their politi- 
cal relationships, including the problem 
of foreign policy in its several aspects and 
methods. 

Mr. Bruce—after a striking tribute to 
Mr. Massey, who had been almost in the 
position of the Father of the Empire— 
said that they would have to look at the 
questions that faced them under three 
heads: The relations of the different 
parts of the Empire one to another; the 
question of our common defenses of the 
Empire; and the question of interimperial 
trade and economic development in the 
future. Their one desire was mutually 
to advance the interest of the Empire as 
a whole. If there were any misunder- 
standings, they could be cleared away by 
a frank interchange of views. Constitu- 
tional difficulties would disappear when 
they came to discuss them. They could 
not lay down a written constitution to 
govern them in the future. No empire 
that was continually progressing could 
have such a document. Defense was a 
common empire problem. Their interests 
were common, though their circumstances 
were so divergent. As to economic ques- 
tions, the whole Empire was looking to 
the conference to give a lead. 

Mr. Coates, after urging that the im- 
perial conference should meet as fre- 
quently as possible, expressed the sym- 
pathy with which men and women of all 
shades of opinion in New Zealand re- 
garded the struggles of the mother coun- 
try to overcome the difficulties that con- 
fronted her. Many of her financial 
troubles were due to her scrupulous ob- 
servance of the nicest points of honor and 
obligation. “In my country,” he added, 
“it is felt that the appropriate time to 
repay some of the benefits we have re- 
ceived from her and to return some por- 
tion of the assistance that she has so gen- 
erously extended to us in the past is now.” 
They would regard it as a privilege to 
assist in so far as their small resources 
would enable them to do so. 
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The Status Problem 


General Hertzog took it that one of the 
objects of the gathering was to insure the 
usefulness and permanency of their rela- 
tions as an empire by advancing its effici- 
ency as an instrument of good for each of 
its associated members, as well as for the 
world at large. In the attempt to attain 
that object he assured the conference of 
the hearty support and co-operation of the 
Union of South Africa. The British com- 
munity of nations had, and would ever 
have, their hearty support, irrespective of 
parties and races, so long as it was, and 
showed the character of a commonwealth 
of free and independent nations, each free 
and striving to attain what was best for 
itself, yet in such a manner and in such a 
spirit as would conduce as much as pos- 
sible to the well-being of all. 

General Hertzog summed up the prin- 
ciple which should guide the conference 
in matters of general imperial interest in 
a single sentence: “In principle, unre- 
strained freedom of action to each indi- 
vidual member of the commonwealth; in 
practice, consultation with a view to co- 
operative action wherever possible.” He 
went on to say that South Africa did not 
today possess an implicit faith in her full 
and free nationhood, which should become 
“internationally recognized,” and to ex- 
press a hope that the question of domin- 
ion status would receive due consideration 
by the conference. 

Mr. Monroe, on behalf of Newfound- 
land, said that they were entirely satisfied 
with the flag under which they lived and 
the status under which they existed, and 
they did not even require to be consulted 
as to questions of foreign policy. They 
were perfectly satisfied with the ministers 
in charge of Great Britain’s affairs today. 
“If their deliberations,” he declared, 
“should ever bring the Empire to war, we 
are perfectly willing to come in, feeling 
satisfied that we are fighting for a just 
cause.” 

Ireland and India 


Mr. Cosgrave, on behalf of the Irish 
Free State, welcomed these recurring op- 
portunities for members of governments 
having so many interests in common to 
come together and to take all steps that 
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might be advantageous to their future co- 
operation in the interests of peace and 
progress. 

The Maharajah of Burdwan, speaking 
for the Indian delegation, said that India 
was proud of her place in the British 
Empire, and there could be no question 
that the real India’s ambition was to re- 
main in it. It was also her ambition to 
develop her own growth so that she might 
be ready to take up as soon as possible 
her share in the common responsibility 
that must fall to her as a partner in the 
Empire. 


FRENCH BUDGET PLANS 
FOR 1927 


O N OCTOBER 12, Premier Poincaré, 
in his capacity as Minister of Fi- 
nance, circulated to the members of the 
Finance Commissions of the Chamber and 
the Senate particulars in draft of the 
budget for 1927. Revenue is estimated at 
39,960,481,489f. and expenditure at 39,- 
382,349,274f., leaving an estimated sur- 
plus of 578,132,215f. 


New Methods in Drawing up the Budget 


The figures for 1927 are not strictly 
comparable with those for 1926, because 
for the first time expenses incidental to 
the remunerative services of the tobacco 
monopoly and the post office do not appear 
in the balance-sheet. Moreover, the crea- 
tion of the Caisse d’Amortissement de- 
creed at the National Assembly at Ver- 
sailles on August 10 means that nearly 
three milliards, representing the interest 
on the Bons de la Défense Nationale, are 
excluded from the normal budget, though 
all but 325 million frances will in fact be 
found out of the profits of the tobacco 
monopoly. Were the French budget drawn 
up on the same lines as the British, with 
the single exception of the items concern- 
ing foreign debt services, the expenditure 
for 1927 would therefore be about 4314 
milliards, as compared with 39 milliards 
in 1926—a rise far less proportionate than 
the depreciation of the frane would have 
led one to expect—and the revenue would 
be roughly 4334 milliards. 

The estimates have been framed on the 
basis of taxation as established by the law 
of August 3, 1926—that is to say, that 
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no new taxes beyond those already exist- 
ing will be imposed. Two small taxes, the 
civic tax and the duty on medicinal drinks, 
will not be renewed when they expire at 
the end of this year. It is suggested in 
that statement which accompanies the 
figures that the yield of taxes will be in- 
creased by the passage of measures calcu- 
lated to attract capital to France. It is 
hoped in this way to obtain funds for the 
repayment of internal debt in addition to 
those furnished by reparations payments 
and the revenues of the Caisse d’Amor- 
tissement. There seems little reason to 
doubt that the estimated revenue will be 
attained or even surpassed, if only—and 
it is a big “if?’—the present recrudescence 
of confidence among the French people 
can be maintained, and the rate of the 
franc is not upset by events in the region 
of external finance. 


Foreign Debts 


The provisions in the budget in relation 
to foreign debts are therefore of very great 
interest. It is remarkable that all calcu- 
lations are made at the rate of 150 francs 
to the pound, and there is a tendency in 
some quarters to take credit for calculat- 
ing at a rate alleged to be so unfavorable 
to France. As a matter of fact, the dif- 
ference in gold value between the budget 
rate and the actual exchange rate is about 
the same as last year, when the former 
was 95 and the latter 106 to the pound. 
The real improvement in verisimilitude 
over last year is that the resources avail- 
able to meet the services of foreign debt 
are also calculated at the same rate, with 
the exception, of course, of the 833 million 
francs earmarked for this purpose out of 
revenue. The figure of 150 seems to be 
the mean between the internal and the 
external value of the franc, which was 
suggested by the committee of experts as 
the ideal rate for stabilization. It is not, 
of course, acknowledged to be the rate 
aimed at, and M. Poincaré, with great 
discretion, observes in another part of his 
statement that he will submit stabiliza- 
tion proposals at an opportune moment, 
but will give no previous hint of their 
nature, in order to avoid any danger of a 
wave of speculation which might ruin his 
whole plan. 

At the rate of 150, therefore, French 














liabilities and resources may be calculated 
in millions of francs, as follows: 





RESOURCES 
PROM TOVEMES .cccccccvess Heeenensene 833 
From German reparations............ 4,327 
BE. Kiki edeegaddindndeenes coos Oe 
LIABILITIES 
Repayment to the Bank of England... 1,200 
Commercial debt repayment......... - 10 
Repayment to Uruguay.......esseeres 96 
Repayment to Holland.............0. 375 
Repayment to Argentina......... — a 
Payment under provisional debt agree- 
ment to Great Britain.......... vane OP 
*ayment to United States (if the 
Mellon-Bérenger agreement is rati- 
eee ‘ pining re Pee 930 
SE ash ceniae ee iereddsates - 4,205 


The surplus, therefore, of resources over 
expenditure is 955 million francs. It 
should be added that these calculations 
are not made in the budget, because M. 
Poincaré says that he must wait until he 
sees how the German reparation pay- 
ments come in. It will be his policy, how- 
ever, to devote any surplus realized to the 
further restoration of the devastated areas. 


Poincaré on Budget Economies 


In a letter addressed to the president of 
the Finance Committee in the Chamber, 
M. Poincaré explained the reductions in 
expenditure which should appear in the 
budget for 1927 in consequence of the ad- 
ministrative reforms which the govern- 
ment has instituted by decree during the 
parliamentary recess. These reforms in- 
clude the abolition of a considerable num- 
ber of courts of law and subprefectures. 
The committee had stated that it could 
not conclude its examination of the budget 
until it had precise proposals for the 
amendment of the budget so as to take 
account of these economies. 

In his letter M. Poincaré explains at 
length that the effect of the reforms will 
be cumulative, and that the economies in 
the first year have necessarily been seri- 
ously reduced by the expense of carrying 
out the alterations. He appends a de- 
tailed statement showing that the econo- 
mies so far resulting amount to 116,377,- 
731f., which he describes as a compara- 
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tively small sum. M. Poincaré observes 
that, as the budget could not be altered 
very materially in the first year, he had 
intended that it should be submitted to 
Parliament as it stood, and that any 
amendment following on the administra- 
tive reforms might be inserted during its 
passage through Parliament. He also 
points out that the powers granted to the 
government by the law of August 3, 1926, 
for the carrying out of economies extend 
until December 31. The government, he 
states, “does not intend to renounce those 
powers at this moment,” and reserves the 
right to bring to the attention of Parlia- 
ment the economies which it may effect by 
further measures taken under the au- 
thority granted to it. “The observation 
alone,” he adds, “is enough to emphasize 
the fact that the Finance Committee can- 
not properly wait for the end of these re- 
searches for economies before opening the 
public discussion of the budget without 
running the risk of putting it off until 
the end of the present year.” 


or 


Objectives of the Poincaré Policy 


Regarding the wider objectives pursued 
by the Poincaré Government in undertak- 
ing these reforms, M. Sarraut, the Min- 
ister of the Interior, in a recent conversa- 
tion with a representative of the Paris 
Journal, stated that the actual saving in 
money, though important, was not the 
main consideration. It is hoped to bring 
about a revival of responsible local gov- 
ernment throughout France, since the 
suppression of so many subprefectures 
would result in the reference of far fewer 
questions to the central authority and 
allow local authorities to take decisions on 
their own responsibility. Even local 
budgets would now be approved by the 
remaining subprefects instead of by the 
prefects, and municipalities would there- 
fore no longer be forced to wait several 
months before receiving approval of their 
proposals. The prefects in turn would 
receive authority to decide very many 
questions which now have to be referred 
to the central government. 

The change in the administrative sys- 
tem, of France is therefore to be one not 
merely of form but of character. Decen- 
tralization is to take the place of that cen- 
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tralization, which has been the chief fea- 
ture of the system since the Second Em- 
pire. The policy is in itself a healthy sign 
of the reciprocal renewal of confidence be- 
tween the people and the government. 


French Military Expenditures 


The proposals of the Ministry of War 
for the army vote in the budget for 1927 
give interesting particulars of the effec- 
tives in respect of which expenditure is 
provided. 

The total effectives are 31,028 officers 
and 647,434 men. These figures include 
96,449 North African natives, 57,418 
colonial natives, and 11,989 irregular 
troops, nearly all of whom are stationed 
abroad. On the other hand, 49,000 troops 
employed in colonial garrisons for which 
the expenditure comes on to the vote of 
the Ministry of Colonies, are not included 
in the total given above. 

The 678,462 officers and men included 
in the army vote are divided up into 230,- 
000 men serving abroad, 60,000 in the 
Rhine army and rather fewer than 440,- 
000 in France. 

In spite of reductions, amounting to 
551 officers and 18,205 men, in the army 
of occupation in Morocco, that force will 
during 1927 number 2,819 officers and 
82,795 men. The estimate of expendi- 
ture for these troops is put down at 680 
million francs, an increase of 18 millions 
on the credits voted in 1925, when there 
was not only a large number of troops, 
but a fair amount of active campaigning. 
The credits voted this year are stated to 
have been inadequate, but the increase 
now announced is due to the fall of the 
franc. The Protectorate of Morocco will 
pay 41 million francs towards the ex- 
penses of 1927, as compared with 26 mil- 
lions this year. It is pointed out that 
the estimates are based on the assump- 
tion that there will be nothing more than 
police operations for the army to perform. 

The army in Syria in 1927 provided 
by the army vote is to consist of 648 offi- 
cers and 15,087 men. For 1926 the esti- 


mates were 1,075 officers and 30,000 men. 
The greater part of this nominal reduc- 
tion in the effectives is, however, due to 
the transfer of the cost of the Syrian 
Legion entirely to the Syrian budget, 
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which had previously contributed 10,000,- 
000 francs towards the expenditure. The 
French budget will provide 187,500,000 
francs for the army in Syria during 1927, 
as against 240,000,000 francs in 1926. In 
Algeria and Tunisia there will be sta- 
tioned 2,646 officers and 77,329 men dur- 
ing next year. 

Among the contributions of the various 
colonies to military expenditure are the 
following: Indo-China, 33,000,000 francs ; 
French West Africa, 8,000,000; and 
Madagascar, 2,500,000. 


BELGIAN MONETARY 
STABILIZATION 


N OCTOBER 25 Belgium took the 
momentous step of re-linking her 
currency to gold after an interval of 
twelve years. From now on the notes is- 
sued by the National Bank of Belgium are 
payable in gold or its equivalent in foreign 
currencies. As a part of the stabilization 
program the Belgian Government has 
floated a 100,000,000-dollar thirty-year 
loan, the proceeds of which will be used as 
part of the fund necessary for the stabil- 
ization operation. 


Nature of the Operation 


The embarking upon the process of 
monetary stabilization has come as a cul- 
mination of several months’ strenuous ef- 
fort on the part of the Belgian Govern- 
ment, guided by the King, who exercised 
dictatorial powers in virtue of an act of 
Parliament. The following report pre- 
sented to the King by the Cabinet of Min- 
isters describes the work done and the 
nature of the stabilization program: 

We have been able to take the preliminary 
measures, thanks to the support of the entire 
country. It now remains to gather the fruits 
of five months of efforts and sacrifices and to 
take the final step. The franc will continue 
to take its part in the national economy and 
will remain what it has always been in re- 
lation to transactions and the execution of 
contracts. Those who have been paying in 
francs will continue to pay in francs. The 
franc is henceforth guaranteed against a 
fall. The exchange of the Belgian franc as 
against foreign currencies will be established 
henceforth with a multiple of five. The 
Banque Nationale is adopting this multiple 
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as the basis of its repayments in cash. The 
multiple of five is alone quoted in exchange 
matters and bears in this connection the 
name of “belga.”” There is no question of a 
new money. The “belga”’ “monnaie de 
change” is a mere multiple of the franc. 
Both will be at all times interchangeable on 
the basis of five francs for one “belga.” The 
loan granted to Belgium will bear interest at 
the rate of 7 per cent, redeemable in thirty 
years. Nine banks of issue secure to the 
Banque Nationale, in addition, a credit of 
$35,000,000 (£7,000,000)—the Federal Re- 
serve Bank, the Banks of England, France, 
and Holland, the Reichsbank, the Banks of 
Japan, Sweden, Austria, and Hungary. The 
Banque Nationale is still obliged to possess 
cover in gold or gold securities (devises) 
equivalent to 40 per cent of all its engage- 
ments. Hitherto this rate was 33% per cent. 


Stabilization Program 


The stabilization loan is of the same 
order as the reconstruction loans of 
Austria, Hungary, and Germany, in the 
success of which the British investor has 
played a very conspicuous part. It was in 
July that the Belgian Parliament vested 
in the King power to take all necessary 
measures for the stabilization of Belgian 
currency. Under this legislation the 
budget has been balanced, the floating 
debt consolidated, and the State Railways 
transferred to a commercial company. 
When the Germans retreated from Bel- 
gium in 1918, they left behind them a 
heavy monetary obligation in the shape of 
a mark currency cand other liabilities 
which the Belgian Government had to ex- 
change for francs. About 5,700,000,000f. 
was required for this operation, and this 
money was borrowed by the government 
from the National Bank. The only other 
borrowing from the bank by the govern- 
ment took place in May last, when, owing 
to the financial crisis then prevalent, 
1,005,000,000f. was borrowed from the 
bank. The total indebtedness of the State 
to the bank was 6,705,000,000f. Out of 
the proceeds of the present loan, 3,150,- 
000,000f. will be applied to reduce the 
debt to the National Bank, and on the 
readjustment of the value of the gold re- 
serves to the bank’s note liability there 
will naturaliy accrue to the government a 
profit of 1,500,000,000f., bringing down 
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the debt to 2,000,000,000f. This balance 
will be repaid in four years out of the 
amortization fund which has been estab- 
lished for that purpose. Meanwhile, the 
debt may not be increased beyond this 
amount. With the assistance of these re- 
payments and by the revaluation of its own 
assets the National Bank will have a re- 
serve in gold or its equivalent of not less 
than 50 per cent of the note circulation 
and demand liabilities. 


Effect of Stabilization 


In addition, the National Bank will 
have in reserve special credits granted 
by the foreign banks mainly under the 
inspiration of the Bank of England. The 
paper franc, of course, will continue to 
circulate as legal tender, but, as its 
stabilization value will be about 14.5 gold 
centimes, it was necessary to create a new 
unit for exchange purposes. Hence the 
“belga,” which will contain 0.209211 
gramme of pure gold. Prices, wages, and 
salaries in Belgium are on average ap- 
proximately five times as large as before 
the war, and thus the adjustment between 
world values and Belgian values should 
not be very marked, although some ad- 
justments are bound to be necessary. The 
legal minimum reserve of the bank will be 
40 per cent, as in the case of the Reichs- 
bank. By stabilization the Belgian franc 
has been divorced from the French franc, 
and already Belgian money, which had 
fled the country during the period of in- 
stability, is returning. The participation 
by the Bank of France in the credit 
granted to the Belgian National Bank is 
a very notable event, which does credit to 
the governor of the former institution in 
view of the difficulties through which 
France herself is passing. 


BANKERS’ MANIFESTO 


N IMPORTANT manifesto. entitled 
“A Plea for the Removal of Restric- 
tions upon European Trade,” has been 
issued by a group of bankers and business 
men, representing the following sixteen 
countries: Austria, Belgium, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Denmark, France, Germany, Great 
Britain, Holland, Hungary, Italy, Nor- 
way, Poland, Rumania, Sweden, Switzer- 
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land, and the United States. The Amer- 
ican signatories were as follows: Gates W. 
McGarrah, banker, New York; J. J. Mit- 
chell, president, Illinois Merchants’ Trust 
Company, Chicago; J. P. Morgan, Messrs. 
J. P. Morgan and Co., New York; Thos. 
N. Perkins, delegation of the citizens of 
the U. S. A., member of the Reparation 
Commission; Melvin A. Traylor, presi- 
dent, First National Bank, Chicago; and 
Albert H. Wiggin, president, Chase Na- 
tional Bank, New York. 


Text of the Manifesto 


The text of the manifesto is as follows: 

We desire, as business men, to draw atten- 
tion to certain grave and disquieting condi- 
tions which, in our judgment, are retarding 
the return to prosperity. 

It is difficult to view without dismay the 
extent to which tariff barriers, special li- 
censes, and prohibitionists since the war have 
been allowed to interfere with international 
trade and to prevent it from flowing in its 
natural channels. At no period in recent his- 
tory has freedom from such restrictions been 
more needed to enable traders to adapt them- 
selves to new and difficult conditions; and at 
no period have impediments to trading been 
more perilously multiplied without a true ap- 
preciation of the economic consequences in- 
volved. 


Post-war Barriers to Trade 


The break-up of great political units in Eu- 
rope dealt a heavy blow to international 
trade, Across large areas, in which the in- 
habitants had been allowed to exchange their 
products freely, a number of new frontiers 
were erected and jealously guarded by cus- 
toms barriers. Old markets disappeared. Ra- 
cial animosities were permitted to divide 
communities whose interests were inseparably 
connected. The situation is not unlike that 
which would be created if a confederation of 
States were to dissolve the ties which bind 
them and to proceed to penalize and hamper, 
instead of encouraging, each other’s trade. 
Few will doubt that under such conditions 
the prosperity of such a country would 
rapidly decline. 

To mark and defend these new frontiers in 
Europe licenses, tariffs, and prohibitions were 
imposed, with results which experience shows 
already to have been unfortunate for all con- 
cerned. One State lost its supplies of cheap 
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food, another its supplies of cheap manufac- 
tures. Industries suffered for want of coal, 
factories for want of raw materials. Behind 
the customs barriers new local industries 
were started with no real economic founda- 
tion, which could only be kept alive in the 
face of competition by raising the barriers 
righer still. Railway rates, dictated by po- 
litical considerations, have made transit and 
freights difficult and costly. Prices have 
risen, artificial dearness has been created. 
Production as a whole has been diminished. 
Credit as contracted and currencies have de- 
preciated. Too many States, in pursuit of 
false deals of national interests, have im- 
periled their own welfare and lost sight of 
the common interests of the world by basing 
their commercial relations on the economic 
folly which treats all trading as a form of 
war, 


The Folly of Restricting Imports 


There can be no recovery in Europe till 
politicians in all territory, old and new, real- 
ize that trade is not war, but a process of 
exchange, that in time of peace our neighbors 
are our customers, and that their prosperity 
is a condition of our own well-being. If we 
check their dealings, their power to pay their 
debts diminishes, and their power to purchase 
our goods is reduced. Restricted imports in- 
volve restricted exports, and no nation can 
afford to lose its export trade. Dependent as 
we all are upon imports and exports and 
upon the processes of international exchange, 
we cannot view without grave concern a 
policy which means the impoverishment of 
Europe. 

Happily there are signs that opinion in all 
countries is awakening at last to the dangers 
ahead. The League of Nations and the In- 
ternational Chamber of Commerce have been 
laboring to reduce to a minimum all for- 
malities, prohibitions, and restrictions, to re- 
move inequalities of treatment in other mat- 
ters than tariffs, to facilitate the transport of 
passengers and goods. In some countries 
powerful voices are pleading for the suspen- 
sion of tariffs altogether. Others have sug- 
gested the conclusion for long periods of com- 
mercial agreements embodying in every case 
the most favored nation-clause. Some States 
have recognized in recent treaties the neces- 
sity of freeing trade from the restrictions 
which depress it. And experience is slowly 
teaching others that the breaking down of the 
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economic barriers between them may prove the 
surest remedy for the stagnation which ex- 
ists. On the valuable political results which 
might flow from such a policy, from the sub- 
stitution of good will for ill will, of co-opera- 
tion for exclusiveness, we will not dwell. But 
we wish to place on record our conviction 
that the establishment of economic freedom 
is the best hope of restoring the commerce 
and the credit of the world. 


French and Italian Reservations 


The French and the Italian signatories 
made a series of reservations, which have 
been issued together with the manifesto. 
The French made the following reserva- 
tions: 

The undersigned, fearing that certain pas- 
sages in the plea may give rise to certain 
divergencies in interpretation, desire to de- 
fine the points on which they agree. 

They consider that the state of instability 
and economic disorder in which the Euro- 
pean countries are at present struggling has 
its origin in the consequences of the war and, 
in particular, in the monetary crises which 
resulted from it. They believe that, in order 
to avoid aggravating a disquieting situation, 
the first thing needed is for those countries 
whose currencies are not yet stabilized to pro- 
ceed as quickly as possible in the direction of 
a sound currency; these countries will be 
able to do this the more easily as the eco- 
nomic relations between peoples return to 
normal bases favoring commercial exchange, 

In regard to this they think that the high 
level or the excessive rigidity of certain tariff 
systems, the direct or indirect exaggeration 
of protectionism, discrimination, or prefer- 
ence, the obstacles placed in the way of inter- 
national transactions by mistaken policies in 
regard to transport (réglementations abusives 
des transports), must be condemned. 

They declare themselves, accordingly, in 
favor of all measures which may tend toward 
the suppression of such artificial barriers, 
which stand in the way of the free resump- 
tion of the pre-war economic relations be- 
tween nations. 

They are, in fact, unable to forget that it 
is impossible for any modern State to live 
and prosper without maintaining commercial 
relations with the other States, and that, in 
consequence of the close interdependence be- 
tween the peoples, only the mutual exchange 
of services, of credits, and of merchandise 
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can finally secure economic equilibrium in the 
world. 


The Italian signatories add the follow- 
ing note: 

The undersigned, whilst signifying their 
agreement with the spirit which has dictated 
the above manifesto, wish to place on record 
that, had it been possible for them to co- 
operate in the framing of the document, they 
would have preferred to give a different and 
more precise form to some of its passages. 
Above all, they would have liked that criti- 
cism should have been exercised not only as 
regards the excessive heights of customs 
tariffs and the rigidity of customs regula- 
tions in force in some countries, but also in 
respect of all the numerous forms of direct 
or indirect protection, discriminations or 
preferences, artificial subsidies, and restric- 
tions on emigration. With such reservations 
they willingly subscribe to the manifesto. 


REOPENING THE REICHSTAG 


HE German Reichstag met on No- 

vember 3 after a long recess. Ques- 
tions of vital importance are coming up 
before the present session, and in prepa- 
ration for the open discussions many con- 
ferences have taken place, dealing espe- 
cially with the questions of the future of 
the government coalition and with foreign 
affairs. 


Stresemann on Foreign Policy 


At a meeting of the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs, Foreign Minister Strese- 
mann outlined the international situation, 
while General von Pawelsz, head of the 
German Disarmament Commission, re- 
ported on the negotiations with the Inter- 
allied Military Commission of Control. 
After hearing General von Pawelsz’s re- 
port, the Foreign Affairs Committee de- 
cided to refer the whole question of military 
control to a subcommittee, which is to be 
provided by the government with all the 
data. The committee will await the report 
of the sub-committee before coming to any 
conclusion on the subject. On this under- 
standing the Nationalists withdrew a 
critical motion which they had introduced. 

It is reported that a sharp argument 
arose between the Foreign Minister and 
Professor Hoetzsch, who appears to have 
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criticized the progress of the Thoiry ne- 
gotiations on behalf of the Nationalists. 
Herr Stresemann is understood to have 
repeated somewhat hotly what both he 
and the Chancellor have said several times 
recently, that plans like those discussed 
with M. Briand at Thoiry do not ripen in 
a day, and that there was no reason to take 
a pessimistic view of development. This 
description of what occurred, which has 
emerged in the same form from both 
camps, confirms the impression that the 
entrance of the Nationalists into the gov- 
ernment is still a considerable way off. 

At one time it looked as though once 
Germany was in the League and they had 
bowed to the inevitable the Nationalists 
would have no very great difficulty in re- 
turning to the government they aban- 
doned at the time of the Locarno Confer- 
ence. Herr Silverberg’s speech at the In- 
dustrial Congress, in which he suggested 
the inclusion of the Socialists in the gov- 
ernment, had the effect of checking their 
progress. The Federation of Industries 
has since expressed approval of that por- 
tion of his utterances which concerned 
recognition of the Republican State and 
co-operation between employers and em- 
ployed, but has carefully disassociated 
itself from that portion which concerned 
party politics. Nevertheless, the speech 
has had what was perhaps the effect de- 
sired. Like the Bankers’ Manifesto, ac- 
cording to its German signatories, it ap- 
pears to have been thrown out as food for 
reflection rather than as a definite pro- 
gram, and this reflection has slowed down 
the pace of developments. 


Chancellor’s View 


Simultaneously with this Herr Marx, 
the Chancellor, defined his attitude at the 
Center Party conference at Erfurt. He 
said in effect that it was time the Social- 
ists declared plainly whether they were 
prepared to support a reasonable govern- 
ment propaganda and accept responsi- 
bility for it, or were unable to abandon a 
shortsighted policy designed to find favor 
with the proletariat and competing with 
the demagogy of the Communists. In the 
first case the government would welcome 
them. On the other hand it was prepared 
to consider the Nationalist claim if they 
would definitely accept the Republican 
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States and the Locarno-Geneva-Thoiry 
foreign policy. But the bare acceptance 
with bad grace of the accomplished facts 
was not enough. 

Herr Marx left the impression that he 
and a considerable section of the Center 
would prefer the “Grand Coalition” if 
only the Socialists would subscribe to a 
program which the government could 
carry out, and not demand impossible 
expenditure on unemployment “doles” 
and the like. The Democrats are natu- 
rally in favor of the “Grand Coalition.” 
It is clear, on the other hand, that Herr 
Stresemann and the People’s Party would 
prefer to see the Nationalists in the gov- 
ernment—that is, if they are really pre- 
pared to support Herr Stresemann’s for- 
eign policy. 

Both sections, if they cannot obtain an 
extension of the coalition on their own 
terms, would rather continue to obtain 
majorities from Right or Left, as the oc- 
casion offers. But Count Westarp has 
threatened that the Nationalists will no 
longer lend themselves to such maneuvers. 
If they are not taken into the government, 
he says, they will go into complete opposi- 
tion. In that case, as soon as a measure 
came up which the Socialists would not 
support, the government would be de- 
feated. But the Nationalists have uttered 
such tactical threats before, and then 
nothing more has been heard of them. It 
remains to be seen whether they will carry 
their latest threat into effect. 


Supplementary Budget for 1926 


The supplementary budget for the 
financial year 1926 has been laid before 
the Reichsrat. It contains the expendi- 
ture on the government’s productive un- 
employment relief schemes, which is sup- 
posed to be made out of loans. Other ex- 
penditure of the same type was the 100,- 
000,000 marks credit granted to the rail- 
way company to complete certain recon- 
struction works for which the company 
had not the necessary funds. There is 
also a sum of 293,000,000 marks expended 
on other productive undertakings, which, 
under the policy inaugurated by Herr 
Reinhold, the present Minister of Finance, 
was to be covered by loan and not out of 
current revenue. So far these expendi- 
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tures have been covered with the aid of a 
250,000,000 mark profit obtained by the 
Reichs Mint and out of last year’s surplus. 

Herr Reinhold has been waiting to issue 
the proposed mark loan until it should be- 
come absolutely necessary and the condi- 
tions of the money market should be 
favorable. ‘The arrangements recently 
reached with the agent general for repa- 
ration payments and the commissioner for 
controlled revenues under the Dawes Plan 
have placed considerable funds tempo- 
rarily at the disposal of the treasury, and, 
with the aid of certain taxes which fall 
due shortly, this state of affairs is likely 
to last till the end of the year. It is 
expected, however, that the contemplated 
mark loan will be issued early next year. 
A speech which he made at a Democratic 
Party congress suggests that Herr Rein- 
hold considers the time has come to ar- 
range for its issue. 

The minister said that the dark prophe- 
cies of the Nationalists when he an- 
nounced his policy of reducing taxes and 
not budgeting for large surpluses had not 
been fulfilled. The tax-reduction law had 
fulfilled expectations. For the first half 
of the current financial year, revenue 
from taxation had exceeded half of the 
estimates by 127,000,000 marks. Only 
the inheritance tax had proved disappoint- 
ing. His aim was to steer all the time as 
close to a deficit as possible. The hoard- 
ing of reserves (under Nationalist influ- 
ence) during the previous two years had 
caused considerable harm. 

Discussing the productive unemploy- 
ment relief schemes, Herr Reinhold said 
that the system of meeting these and 
other productive expenditure out of tax- 
ation must be abandoned. Funds to a 
considerable amount for the provision of 
employment must be raised by loan. 
They had reached the extreme limit of 
their resources. 


CHINA AND THE POWERS 


N OCTOBER 27 the Belgian-Chinese 
Treaty of 1865 officially lapsed, so 
far as China is concerned, although nego- 
tiations are still in progress between the 
two powers. These negotiations deal with 
attempts to find a modus vivendi which 
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would supersede the treaty, recently de- 
nounced by China. 


Progress of Belgian Negotiations 


The present Chinese proposals for a 
modus vivendi give Belgium the most- 
favored-nation treatment in commercial 
matters, but refuse her the right to main- 
tain consular tribunals. According to the 
Chinese, Belgians would be subject in 
China to the tribunals of the country. 

Belgium does not accept these pro- 
posals. She points out that the extrater- 
ritoriality conference which has just come 
to an end in Peking recognized unani- 
mously, the Chinese delegate concurring, 
that the only modification of the present 
régime possible at the present would be 
some slight amendments in the existing 
consular jurisdiction. The point of view 
of the Belgian Government is still that she 
alone has the right to denounce the Treaty 
of 1865. Belgium is, however, prepared 
to conclude a modus vivendi to last until it 
becomes possible to conclude a new treaty, 
with a stable Chinese Government, in 
which the “inequality” clause would not 
be included. So long, however, as other 
powers have the benefit of consular juris- 
tion, Belgium wishes to be on the same 
footing, since she has great interests in 
China, such as railways, tramways, glass- 
works, and collieries. But Belgium will 
not appeal to The Hague Court unless 
China takes action contrary to Belgian in- 
terests after the lapse of the treaty. 

Mr. Wang King Ky, the Chinese Min- 
ister in Brussels, in an address delivered 
on the fifteenth anniversary of the procla- 
mation of the Chinese Republic, made the 
following reference to the dispute: 


In spite of the laborious negotiations 
which have been proceeding for the past six 
months, I cannot share the optimism which 
prevails in Belgian official circles. Placing 
words on one side and turning resolutely 
toward facts, I am compelled to state that 
in spite of the most conciliatory spirit, which 
has led us, after many concessions. to offer 
to Belgium a modus vivendi on conditions 
considerably easier than those which Chinese 
public opinion demands and which can hardly 
be termed unacceptable, we are faced today 
with a categorical refusal which simply 
brings us back to our starting point. 








= 
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Negotiations Between China and Japan 


The Japanese Cabinet has considered the 
Chinese note on the subject of the Treaty 
of 1896, which expired on October 20, and 
referred it to the Departments of Finance, 
Commerce, and Agriculture for examina- 
tion. 

According to reports published in well- 
informed Japanese newspapers, the Cabi- 
net is disposed to agree in principle with 
China’s request, the Foreign Office hav- 
ing interpreted clause 26, under which 
China is proceeding, as warranting a re- 
vision of the treaty on terms of equality. 
Apart from the legal interpretation, the 
Jiji adds that this view of the Foreign 
Office conforms to the fundamental princi- 
ple of Japan’s Chinese policy. 

The Treaty of Commerce and Naviga- 
tion between Japan and China of 1896 
was signed on July 21 of that year and the 
ratifications exchanged on October 20 fol- 
lowing. The text is in three languages— 
Chinese, Japanese, and English—the last 
being the governing text. Clause 26 is as 
follows: 


It is agreed that either of the high con- 
tracting parties may demand a revision of 
the tariffs and of the commercial articles of 
this treaty at the end of ten years from the 
date of the exchange of the ratifications; but 
if no such demand be made on either side 
and no such revision be effected within six 
months after the end of the first ten years, 
then the treaty and tariffs, in their present 
form, shall remain in force for ten years 
more, reckoned from the end of the preceding 
ten years, and so it shall be at the end of 
each successive period of ten years. 


NEW GOVERNMENT IN 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


HE Cerny Cabinet, which had been 
in office since March 18, resigned on 
October 12, and President Masaryk in- 
vited former Premier Svehla, the leader 
of the Agrarians, to form a new Cabinet. 


Third Svehla Cabinet 
This is the third time that M. Svehla 


heads the Czechoslovak Government. His 
new Cabinet is made up as follows: 


* Indicates a member of the late Cerny 
Cabinet, which took office on March 18, 1926. 
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M. Svehla (Czech Agrarian), Prime 
Minister; * Dr. Benesh (National Social- 
ist), Foreign Affairs; * Dr. English, Fi- 
nance; * M. Cerny, Interior; M. Udrzal 
(Czech Agrarian), Defense ; * M. Perutka, 
Commerce; Herr Mayr-Harting (German 
Social Christian), Justice; Herr Spina 
(German Agrarian), Posts and Tele- 
graphs; Dr. Nosek (Czech Clerical), Rail- 
ways; M. Najman (Czech Small Trad- 
ers), Public Works; Dr. Srdinko (Czech 
Agrarian), Agriculture; Dr. Hodza 
(Czech Agrarian), Education; M. Sramek 
(Czech Clerical), Public Welfare; Dr. 
Kallay, Slovakia. 

No appointments have been made to 
the Ministers of Health, Food, or Uni- 
fication of Laws, as these departments are 
being discontinued and their functions 
allotted to other ministries. 

The most interesting feature of the new 
government is the inclusion of two Ger- 
man ministers—namely, the Minister of 
Justice, Dr. Robert Mayr-Harting, who 
is a professor at Prague University and 
vice-president of the German Christian 
Socialist party in Czecho-Slovakia, and 
the Minister of Social Welfare, Dr. Franz 
Spina, who is professor at the German 
University of Prague and president of the 
German Agrarians. 


Germans in New Cabinet 


This is the first time that Germans 
have been included in the Czech Govern- 
ment, and this fact is regarded by the 
press of both nationalities as an event of 
historic importance, though the Narodni 
Listy, the principal organ of the Czech 
National Democrats, takes up a cautious 
attitude. It states that the party is not 
represented in the Cabinet because the 
participation of the Germans in the gov- 
ernment is not in accord with the prin- 
ciple of a national State. Lidove Noviny, 
a Czech newspaper of moderate views, 
calls the Czech-German co-operation a 
great event, but also a great experiment. 
The Opposition press is reserved in its 
comment, and expresses the hope that the 
bourgeois majority will not indulge in 
anti-labor legislation. 

The new government made its appear- 
ance in the House of Deputies on October 
14. After a statement of policy by M. 
Svehla, the Prime Minister, Dr. English, 
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the Minister of Finance, introduced the 
Budget for 1927. The revenue is put at 
9,724,000,000 crowns and the expenditure 
at 9,703,000,000 crowns, leaving an esti- 
mated surplus of 21,000,000 crowns. The 
public debt is given as 34,945,000,000 
crowns, for the service of which an amount 
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of 2,572,000,000 crowns is provided. Mil- 
itary expenditure is estimated at 1,370,- 
000,000 crowns, as compared with 1,935,- 
000,000 for the current year, in addition 
to which 315,000,000 crowns are provided 
from the general account for capital ex- 
penditure. 
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At a public meeting held ‘n the Mount Pleasant 
Congregational Church, Washington, D. C., Sun- 
day, November 14, 1926, Dr. James Brown Scott 
delivered an address. A stenographic copy of that 
address, together with the remarks of Moses R. 
Lovell, pastor of the Church, follows.—THE 
Ep1Tor.) 


R. LOVELL: We are to gather here, 
D friends, on the second Sunday after- 
noon of each month to discuss some of the 
major problems confronting this country, 
those problems to be presented to us by the 
leading authorities in this land. 

In my estimation it is very fitting that we 
should begin this series of meetings with a 
discussion of what I believe to be the major 
problem confronting the nations of the 
world, the problem of international peace. 
It certainly is most eminently fitting to have 
with us as the speaker of the afternoon the 
authority who is here on the platform with 
me, Dr. James Brown Scott. Having grad- 
uated from Harvard College and specialized 
in international law at the universities of 
Berlin, Heidelberg and Paris, he practiced 
law in Los Angeles, where he founded the 
law school, now a part of the University of 
Southern California. He has served as dean 
of the College of Law at the University of 
illinois, Professor of Law in Columbia Uni- 
versity, lecturer on law at Johns Hopkins 
and other institutions of learning. He was 
Solicitor, legal adviser, to the Department of 
State under Secretary Root and Secretary 
Knox. He has been the editor for many 
years of the American Journal of Interna- 
tional Law. He is President of the Institute 
of International Law in Europe and founder 
of the American Institute of International 
Law. He was technical adviser of the 
United States in the second Hague Peace 
Conference in 1907, Major and Judge Advo- 
cate of the United States Army in 1917, 
technical adviser to the Paris Peace Con- 
ference at the close of the war, and, as 


editor and author, he has his name on the 
backs of more texts of international law 
than any other man in the world. 

I say, sir, we are indeed grateful to you 
for coming to us this afternoon to present to 
us this most important subject, and I be- 
lieve that at the close of the address we 
shall be entitled to ask questions of the 
lecturer. Dr. Scott. 


The Address 


Ladies and gentlemen, I was asked to 
speak, as I remember, upon the relation 
of Christianity to International Law; but 
in an announcement which I noticed no 
later than entering the portals of the 
church, the subject of my remarks was 
stated te be the New Place of the United 
States in the World at Large. There was, 
apparently, supposed to be some difference 
between the two titles; but they are, or 
should be, one and the same in meaning. 
Therefore, without dwelling upon a real 
or supposed discrepancy of this kind, I 
shall address myself at once to the gen- 
eral subject of the world in which we live 
and the way in which it can be made, I 
think, a little better by the application of 
principles of justice instead of brute force. 

A goodly number of years ago, when I 
happened to be spending the summer at 
Harvard University, I attended the 
luncheon which always follows the con- 
ferring of degrees. On that occasion 
I had the pleasure of listening to Mr. 
John Hay, who, having received the de- 
gree of Doctor of Laws in the morning, 
was called upon to express his views on 
the general subjects which fell within his 
daily routine as Secretary of State of the 
United States. He responded to the invi- 
tation ; and there and then he gave a defi- 
tion of diplomacy which I think must ap- 
peal to all of us who believe in something 
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higher than give-and-take, in something 
worthier even than the successful presen- 
tation of our case, very often to the detri- 
ment of the views of the other side. His 
definition was that diplomacy is after all 
only the golden rule. 

The definition was not a discovery on 
his part. It is, however, sound; and the 
expression is so uncommon that I venture 
to begin with that conception of foreign 
relations. For whether we will or not, it 
is true in the long run, if history is to be 
regarded as the recorded experience of 
nations, that only that policy which is just 
and which bears some relation to the 
golden rule, can be successful and accom- 
plish its purpose in advancing the com- 
mon benefit of the commen world. 

A few years later I happened to be 
Solicitor for the Department of State, 
and on one occasion I was asked to con- 
sider a question involving the relations of 
the United States to Cuba, in which the 
Department was then interested, and to 
prepare a report for the then Secretary of 
State, Mr. Elihu Root. He began the re- 
port with some show of interest, and after 
reading somewhat he asked me my au- 
thority for a particular view, which I had 
advanced. I replied, “The Attorney-Gen- 
eral,” who as you know is in our country 
the Minister of Justice. Then he con- 
tinued, “Do you agree with this opinion 
of the Attorney-General?” To which I re- 
plied that I did not, but that I accepted it 
as the law of the land, or at least as law 
for the present Administration. His reply 
was that when he wanted the opinion of 
the Attorney-General he would ask for it. 
He thereupon took up the report anew 
only to stop again to ask me the authority 
for another opinion which I had stated. I 
said that it was Secretary Hay. He 
paused for a moment and then again put 
the query, which I have already mentioned, 
“Do you agree with it?” To which 
I answered that I thought it was the 
prerogative of a present Secretary of 
State to overrule his predecessor. This 
remark apparently interested him, for he 
took off his glasses and said, “We must be 
sure that in all of our international inter- 
course the view which we propose is both 
right and just, and the test of justice,” he 
added, “is such as we ourselves would 
accept if the situation were reversed.” 
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That is, I take it, but the golden rule 
looked at from another standpoint. 

However, the difficulty with such a rule 
seems to be that it may be considered and 
applied differently by people of equal moral 
standing. The golden rule had led Mr. 
Hay to one conclusion ; and Mr. Root, also 
intent upon right and justice and a policy 
which the United States would accept if 
it were urged upon its Government, to a 
diametrically opposed conclusion. 

If men acting under an equal sense of 
responsibility and starting from a firm 
and sure point of departure, differ, it 
would seem that there must be a fixed 
standard in order to guide them in their 
conclusions. And I venture to suggest 
that the standard should be, must, indeed, 
inevitably be, law,—that is to say, rules 
which exist with the consent of nations, 
or which have been created by nations, 
and which have to be inexorably applied 
in the relations of nations, just as in the 
relations of individuals. 

Perhaps the best example which I may 
lay before you, in order to make clear the 
importance of the very simple thought 
which I am endeavoring to explain and 
illustrate, is the action of President Cleve- 
land in the case of the Sandwich Islands. 
During the administration of his predeces- 
sor, the Americans in Hawaii had been 
somewhat active, overactive, as President 
Cleveland thought, in overthrowing the 
native government of that country. There- 
fore, upon his advent to office, he sent a 
commissioner to the islands to look into 
the facts; and having found that the in- 
tervention of American residents in 
Hawaii was, in his opinion, unjustifiable 
and unworthy of the Government of the 
United States, President Cleveland re- 
fused to recognize the government which 
had been set up. He withdrew the Ameri- 
can flag which had been raised, and justi- 
fied his action by a statement with which 
you may well be familiar, but which can 
never be too often quoted. “The rules of 
conduct,” he said, “governing individual 
relations between citizens or subjects of a 
civilized State, are equally applicable as 
between enlightened nations.” This may 
indeed seem very simple to us, accustomed 
as we are to the principles of justice ex- 
pressed in rules of law to decide differ- 
ences which must needs arise between and 
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among members of one and the same com- 
munity; but the idea would appear to be 
a new one in international relations, due 
largely to the fact that the world still 
holds to an inadequate conception of the 
State. If we should discard the non- 
essentials and look only at the substance 
of things, we would, perhaps, see that the 
identity of the law of the individual with 
that of the States and nations is, or should 
be apparent. 

The non-essential in the element of the 
State is territorial size. It may be very 
large or it may be very small without af- 
fecting in any way rights; but the essence 
of the thing is people, men and women 
and children, living within the frontiers 
of territory, whether it be large, as in our 
case, or small, as in the case of the ma- 
jority of nations which taken together 
form the international community. 

If we start then from the conception of 
people, of human beings, born, and living 
in an atmosphere of law, and conforming 
their actions to rules of law, with an im- 
partial body to find the law in case of 
doubt and to apply it to conditions which 
arise, we can then see how easily the rela- 
tions of nations may be governed by pre- 
cisely the same principles. 

We speak of “these United States of 
America,” or we speak of “the United 
States,” or it may be of “the Government 
of the United States”; but all these ex- 
pressions are only different ways of speak- 
ing of the people or the peoples composing 
the States, which in their united capacities 
form the United States of America. 
Therefore, if we look upon the relations 
of States as in reality relations of the 
peoples of different communities, sepa- 
rately grouped because of origin or from 
the chance of circumstance, we have the 
basis for a recognition of the principles of 
law obtaining between individuals and for 
the practice of nations, which should be 
based upon those rules of law derived from 
justice, rules found to be applicable to the 
interests of nations and differing more in 
form than in substance from the relations 
of individuals. To the denial that inter- 
national law is not properly called law, the 
answer is that it is so profoundly law that 
without force at its disposal, it is observed 
by nations in their mutual relations and 
their daily practice. 
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If we examine any system of law of the 
modern State, we shall find that it bears 
equally upon all subject to it. There 
may be a tall man or a short man, a stout 
man or one of slender proportions, but in 
a court of justice he stands as an indi- 
vidual, irrespective of his personality, his 
success or failure in life. His influence in 
the community may be different from the 
influence of others, and we know that 
that is the case; but standing in a court 
of justice he stands there possessing the 
rights, the legal rights of all others, and 
in that respect and in that position he is 
merely the equal of all others. And so it 
is between nations, or so it should be be- 
tween nations. In justice there is neither 
large nor small, there is neither weak nor 
powerful. The principle of law is the meas- 
ure of the right of any and everyone, and 
at the same time it is the measure of the 
duty of all; therefore, it seems to me that 
if we disregard the artificial externals, 
pierce below the surface and look at the 
essentials, we see that whether we are 
dealing with a small community, a vil- 
lage, a town, a county, a State, a union of 
States, or a full-blooded member of the 
community of nations, we are in fact deal- 
ing only and always with individuals. 

There was a time when this was differ- 
ent, but that time has long since passed. 
In the middle ages the feudal system ob- 
tained ; there was then, a lord of the land, 
the superior of admitted inferiors, who 
governed it as if it were his estate. The 
nobles owed their creation to the king 
and their existence to his will; and below 
them were unfortunate subjects of one 
or the other. It might then have been 
said that there was indeed a superior, 
that there was a sovereign, and that the 
state and the sovereign were but one. 

But in our country that has never been 
so. Since the Declaration of Independ- 
ence was adopted on the 2d of July, 1776, 
and ratified on the memorable Fourth of 
July of that year, it has been held by all 
American authorities that the sovereignty 
of the crown passed to the people of each 
of the colonies, which by the Declaration 
became States, and that the people of each 
State became at once the source of law and 
the ultimate authority. It has also been 
maintained that governments were insti- 
tuted for the benefit of the people, to be 
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changed by them when in their opinion 
they had ceased to respond to the pur- 
poses for which they had been created. 
Our whole conception is based upon the 
fact that each community is a law unto 
itself, prescribing this law and having it 
executed by its agents for the benefit, not 
of those who govern but for the benefit of 
the people; and upon the further fact that 
worthy agents chosen by them may be re- 
tained and agents who have proven them- 
selves to be unworthy of the power reposed 
in them may be withdrawn. 

Therefore it seems to me that if we 
look at the American conception of things, 
the law of the individual, as President 
Cleveland puts it, is the law of the State, 
and the principles of each are alike; and 
that they should be interpreted in the same 
manner and applied indifferently to con- 
troversies arising between groups of indi- 
viduals, private individuals, or groups of 
individuals which we call States. Only 
thus can we have a firm and a sure founda- 
tion for the settlement of disputes between 
nations, composed, as with us, of indi- 
viduals, upon the basis of those principles 
of law with which they and, generally 
speaking, all communities are familiar. 

One of the essentials of any and every 
system of law is equality. Every individ- 
ual, however he may differ from his fel- 
lows, is an equal before the law in every 
matter to be settled by principles of law; 
and so every State, be it large or small, 
republic, or monarchy, should be and must 
be in the long run governed by the fa- 
miliar principles, of which I venture to 
say equality is the very essence. If this be 
admitted, it follows that each State is the 
equal of every other, and it is not then 
a difficult matter to form a union of 
States, for general purposes, leaving to 
each of them full initiative in local affairs. 

Now it seems to me that the influence 
of the United States in the world at large 
is based upon these simple conceptions, 
and that therefore the new influence of 
the United States in the world of today 
is the old influence of the United States 
upon a larger plane. And as influence is 
not a matter of law but a composite of 
various elements, it may well be that with 
the growth of the United States and with 
the increase of its population and material 
resources, the United States can be said 
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to have a greater influence than they 
previously enjoyed. 

I think, however, that it is the same in- 
fluence—or rather, of the same nature— 
as that which the United States possessed 
at the very beginning of their career ; peo- 
ple, the source of law; governments their 
responsible agents ; the action of agents as 
well as of individuals to be tested by law; 
the right or the wrong to be determined as 
if the case arose between A, B, and C, 
whether A, B, and C should be considered 
as individuals or as States. The litigant 
may be poor and feeble, as in the case of 
an individual. In case of a State, however 
powerful and august, the principle of law 
involved—as in the case of an individ- 
ual—is but law derived from justice, 
justice being not the prerogative or the 
patrimony of any nation but the preroga- 
tive of the civilized peoples of the world. 

If these simple matters which I have 
mentioned and laid before you are correct, 
it follows that we have a basis for a union 
of States, whether it be a union of all the 
States or, better, a union of States con- 
sidered as groups, upon a basis of law, 
the law itself expressed in rules derived 
from principles of justice, and with some 
relation to morality. 

It is not to be understood that morality 
is made law, but that law must in the long 
run be moral. In other words, if it be not 
right or righteous, if it be not just, any 
law is bound in the course of things to 
give way to another rule which is right, 
which is just and which is moral. 

How is this law of which I am speaking 
to come into being? It is to be the low of 
States. Therefore we must presume the 
States either will accept it silently and 
unconsciously, or that they will accept it 
expressly. In other words, it may be the 
result of usage, grow up by custom and 
evidenced by the practice of nations; or 
it may be a legislative act. 

Acquiescence is consent. But living, as 
we do at the present day, when law and 
justice and government seem to have been 
shaken to their foundations, it is espe- 
cially valuable, indeed necessary, that we 
should proceed with wisdom. We should 
make up our minds as to how they can 
be better adjusted in the future in order 
that men may be happier than in the past. 
And the way which commends itself to 
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many of the wisest and best among us is 
for the nations to come together in confer- 
ence and through their delegates to agree 
upon principles of law; to take from the 
political domain questions which are ad- 
mittedly political because only settled 
heretofore by the States through the chan- 
nels of diplomacy; and, by an agreement 
in conference, to submit these disputes to 
neutral agencies, such as courts of justice, 
thus making of them judicial instead of 
political questions. Therefore it would 
seem that in order to have the world at 
large governed in the same way, if I may 
venture to be immodest, as the States of 
the American Union are governed, it 
would be highly desirable in conference 
freely to agree upon those principles which 
each participant would wish to have ap- 
plied in the settlement of the disputes 
which are sure to arise between and among 
the States at large. 

There were two conferences held at The 
Hague, one in 1899 and one in 1907. 
They were awaiting a third, which was 
planned for 1914 or 1915 at the latest; 
but, as we all know, the World War pre- 
vented the nations from assembling at 
The Hague then or afterwards. There is 
now a resolution before the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States, with the 
approval of its Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs, which will be taken up in December 
when the Congress convenes. It requests 
the President either to call a new con- 
ference of the nations at The Hague or, 
if called by any other power which was 
represented in the same conference, to 
have the United States represented in such 
a conference. In a letter to the chairman 
of the Committee on Foreign Affairs no 
later than May of the present year, the 
Secretary of State asked him to report a 
resolution to the House of Representatives 
for an appropriation to enable the United 
States to be represented in such a confer- 
ence for which he had, in behalf of our 
Government, accepted a proposal by the 
Netherlands. 

If the fundamental principle of law as a 
law of individuals, separated indeed by po- 
litical frontiers, is accepted as applicable to 
States, and if conferences could agree 
upon fitting the law to new conditions, or 
subjecting the new conditions to law, it 
would follow, if the analogy between the 
groups of individuals and States be pur- 
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sued, that there would be a well known 
course of procedure for the determination 
of the law and its application. If two or 
more people differ in their interpretation 
of a contract, they discuss it backwards 
and forwards; if they fail to agree, there 
is a court of justice to which they may 
apply, and by argument of counsel the 
judge is in a position to determine the 
principle of law applicable to the case and 
to apply it. In like manner there should 
be, and fortunately there is a court of 
nations installed at The Hague since 1922, 
to which all nations can have free and 
easy access whenever they shall have failed 
to adjust their differences through nego- 
tiation, just as individuals may present 
their disputes of a legal nature to domes- 
tic courts of justice. 

We have gone far in the necessary steps 
to reach a consummation which was indeed 
never more devoutly to be wished: the ac- 
ceptance of the principle that there is no 
difference in justice, whether it be for the 
individual or for the State; that there is 
no difference in the interpretation of that 
principle, whether it be for the individual 
or the State, and that there is no differ- 
ence in the application of that principle, 
whether it be to a case arising between 
private individuals or to a case arising be- 
tween more august litigants. 

Ladies and gentlemen, this conception 
is the conception of these United States. 
To bring this conception before the peoples 
of the world has been the self-imposed 
mission of the United States. Because of 
the persistence of the United States in 
this self-imposed mission, there is a court 
of justice at The Hague much like the 
Supreme Court of the States in Washing- 
ton. ‘There have been conferences, and 
there will be conferences in order to agree 
upon the principles of law to be applied. 
And the decisions of these tribunals when 
reached will be bowed to without force, 
just as the decisions of the Supreme Court 
of the United States have always been ac- 
cepted in suits between States without the 
application of force either directly or indi- 
rectly. 

Therefore, I would end as I began, with 
the simple statement, that whether we 
look upon international law as having a 
relation to Christianity or whether we 
look upon the duty of man, and therefore 
of nations, to see to it that justice enter 
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into their various relations, the result is 
one and the same. The Government of 
the United States has from its very be- 
ginning to the present day been a gov- 
ernment of law, based upon law, con- 
trolled by law, the law itself being derived 
from the consent of the governed. There- 
fore, the only hope, as I see it, for the na- 
tions of the world is that they shall some 
day freely accept the principle propounded 
by our Supreme Court in a leading case 
that “no nation can have any higher in- 
terest than the right administration of jus- 
tice,” through apt instrumentalities, in or- 
der to produce and to preserve that peace 
between nations which exists between indi- 
viduals and which can only come in the 
material sense of the word through the 
acceptance of justice and its impartial ap- 
plication to disputes arising between in- 
dividuals or between nations. 
The Questions and Answers 

Dr. LovELtL: Dr. Scott will be glad to enter- 
tain any questions if you have such to pre- 
sent at this time. 

Question. I would like to ask Dr. Scott this 
question with regard to his statement. I 
heartily agree with all he has brought out in 
regard to the condition of international rela- 
tions, but I cannot agree with the statement 
that our laws are based upon Christianity, for 
that was his meaning, as I understood it, I 
think that our laws are not based on Chris- 
tianity for this reason: Christianity is based 
on service for others and unselfishness, while 
our laws are based upon selfishness and com- 
petitive commercialism. Christianity is an 
entirely different idea from that, and the two 
views cannot be combined. On Sunday we 
preach brotherly love, and on Monday we go 
out and try to get the better of our fellow- 
man. And, furthermore, we used to hear 
people say that we should not have a double 
system of morals, one for men and one for 
women; but we have a double system of 
morals, one for the church and another one 
for our everyday life. I therefore fail to see 
how we can say that our civilization is Chris- 
tian. I fail to see it. 

There is another question I would like to 
ask the Doctor: Does he believe that a civil- 
ization can be Christian and succeed—that is, 
is Christianity a workable idea? 

Dr. Scorr: As you put the question, I think 
it would be better to allow your pastor to 
answer it. If Christianity is not workable, 
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we have been living for the past nineteen cen- 
turies as in a dream. Your question goes to 
the very root of the matter. If things are as 
you say they are, then my reply is that they 
should not be as they are, and that they 
should be brought into a closer relation with 
a Christian doctrine. 

I was not aware of the fact that I said that 
law and Christianity are the same. I meant 
to intimate, and I think I said, that no prin- 
ciple or no policy which is not in accordance 
with justice could in the long run prevail, 
and I do believe that in the long run no law 
or conception of law which is immoral, and 
no law which is opposed to the fundamental 
principles of Christianity, will endure. We 
are here but a short time, Yet see the very 
many changes even in our day and genera- 
tion; and the period of time with which we 
have already had experience, is but a frac- 
tion of the time during which we believe this 
world is destined to endure. Things are com- 
ing more in accordance with the higher law, 
and they will one day bear a closer relation 
to it. If we do not practice the precepts of 
Christianity on week days, that is not a 
justification for their rejection; it is rather 
for all of us to insist that the doctrine of 
Sunday be practiced every day in the week, 
so that, as the song puts it, “Every day will 
be Sunday bye and bye.” (Applause.) 

Dr. Loveti: Is there another question? 

Question. I would like to ask a question in 
regard to the United States and its member- 
ship in the international court. 

You spoke of equality between nations as 
essential. When some forty-odd nations have 
established a court and the question comes 
up why the United States is not a member of 
it, the United States demands special privi- 
leges, known as “reservations,” which other 
countries will not enjoy. Is that a demonstra- 
tion of the principle of equality between 
nations? 

Dr. Scorr: The question which you put is 
what I might call a “violently political” one. 
(Laughter.) It has been answered by the 
Senate of the United States, with the con- 
currence of the President of the United 
States. The President insists that no foreign 
nation shall interpret what those reservations 
mean, and as an humble citizen of one of 
these United States, I shall not assume to 
interpret them myself. I would, however, in 
direct answer to your question, like to say 
that as I understand the matter, the purpose 
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of the reservations was to secure to the 
United States an equality in the submission 
and in the determination of cases. You prob- 
ably have in mind the question of an advisory 
opinion, and without discussing this much de- 
bated or disputed point—for there is a differ- 
ence among doctors on this matter, and when 
doctors differ the patient ordinarily dies—I 
think I may say: Hitherto the Council has 
acted on the principle of unanimity in the 
submission of advisory opinions to the Per- 
manent Court of International Justice; and, 
as the United States is not a member of the 
Council, the purpose of the reservation seems 
to be to secure for the United States the right 
of veto, which each member of the Council 
possesses. However, the members of the 
Council have hitherto agreed on the submis- 
sion of questions so that no member of the 
League has had to resort to the right of veto, 
supposing that the right exists. 

That is the best that I can do with the 
reservations. If you understand them, you 
have done more than the forty-odd nations 
which have discussed and considered them. 

Dr. Loveti: Shall we have another ques- 
tion? 

Question. I feel honored to hear the learned 
Doctor. I cannot see that the basis is quite 
adequate to make a comparison between a na- 
tion and an individual, as you said the same 
law can be applied in court to relationships 
between individuals and nations. I feel that 
the characteristic differences between an in- 
dividual and a nation are so great that the 
judges of an international court could not 
apply the same rules to nations which they 
apply to individuals. Don’t you think so? 

Dr. Scotr: What do you want me to 
answer—the first part or the second part of 
your question? 

Question. Well, the last part. Is it prac- 
ticable that we accept the Court of Inter- 
national Justice, Should we accept its de- 
cisions? 

Dr. Scott: My answer is that the decisions 
of the Permanent Court of International Jus- 
tice so far rendered have met with the ap- 
proval of the nations of the world. and I be- 
lieve to the satisfaction of all except the liti- 
gating nations which have lost. We can look 
at matters from a theoretical as well as from 
a practical standpoint. The philosophy of the 
schoolmen rested upon the broad and ample 
shoulders of Aristotle; the modern system of 
things rests rather upon Bacon, who is cred- 
ited with founding the experimental school. 


Instead of reasoning a priori, as to what 
should or would be, we of today are trying 
the thing out, as it were, to see whether it 
happens this way or that, and, after it has 
happened, to develop our theory rather than 
first to establish our theory and then insist 
that the facts square with the theory. 

If you will let me give you an illustration 
of a very practical kind. When the Royal 
Society was founded in England, a dis- 
pute arose among its members as to the 
curious action of a shilling. It was main- 
tained that if it were dropped from the mast- 
head of a ship while the vessel was in dock, 
it fell exactly on the deck adjoining the mast, 
and, curiously enough, if the vessel was go- 
ing at high speed and the shilling were then 
dropped from the masthead, it would still fall 
on the deck at the foot of the mast. The 
argument waxed long and heated. As the 
learned gentlemen were unable to reach a 
conclusion on the matter, it was suggested 
that the experiment be tried. When it was 
tried, the shilling dropped where gravitation 
took it. 

We live in an experimenting world. and 
if we never go into the water until we have 
learned to swim, we are likely to pass our 
days on dry land. 

Question. I would like to ask this ques- 
tion: In the case of a community such as 
China, where the law is unenforceable as to 
individuals, what steps might be taken to ob- 
tain national responsibility equal to that as- 
sumed by the United States? 

Dr. Scorr: My answer to that is exactly 
the same as it would be in the case of the 
United States: education and a leng course 
of education in the principles of justice. It 
is a very slow process, but a sure one. I 
admit, although I dislike to do so, that there 
are many and serious differences in the in- 
ternal organization of some States. The ad- 
ministration of justice may, therefure, vary; 
but in each case justice and its administra- 
tion tend to approach a general type. 

You have in mind a country acroxs the Pa- 
cific; I shall therefore take an example from 
that part of the world. 

In the late ’60’s of the last century Japan 
was feudal and medieval. At that time a 
young gentleman by the name of Yamagata 
was an Officer in one of the companies of a 
Japanese regiment and took part, as such, in 
the civil war then raging. His arms were 
bows and arrows. Some forty years later, as 
Field Marshal of the Japanese Empire, he 
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commanded, during the Russo-Japanese War, 
the armies of his country, then equipped with 
all the instrumentalities of modern warfare. 
During the life of one and the same man such 
immense changes had taken place in his 
country! Japan had assumed an entirely dif- 
ferent place externally, and in a less con- 
spicuous way within the Empire the Japan- 
ese had, during this period of forty years, 
examined their laws and codified them in ac- 
cordance with European conceptions and 
were administering them to the satisfaction 
of the world at large. The doctrine of extra- 
territoriality was therefore renounced by all 
nations with respect to Japan, and the Island 
Empire was admitted upon a footing of equal- 
ity to the exercise of all the rights and privi- 
leges possessed by the members of the Com- 
munity of Nations. 

What one nation of the Asiatic type has 
done we may hope that another may do. The 
question, therefore, as it seems to me, is one 
of time rather than of character, and as to 
time I am no prophet. 

Question. Do you think, sir, that the United 
States would be justified in doing away with 
the army and navy, and in that way setting 
a good example to the other nations of the 
world, or do you think that that would not be 
practicable? 

Dr. Scorr: There is a passage in the New 
Testament which has always greatly troubled 
me, in which we are advised to turn the other 
cheek after one has already been smitten. 

The late Cardinal Mercier is reported to 
have replied to this question when it was 
once put to him, that we were not told what 
we should do after we had turned the second 
cheek. Be that as it may, the practice of 
nations has not yet reached the standard set 
by the New Testament in the matter of ar- 
mies and navies, and I feel that conditions 
will have to change before much progress will 
be made in this direction. 

We are living in a world of realities, and 
as long as “realities” prevail, nations—in- 
deed, very advanced and progressive na- 
tions—may well feel the necessity of arma- 
ment in time of need, if it should arise. 

And now to answer your question directly, 
which if I am not mistaken, asks the policy 
which we should pursue. I think the Govern- 
ment of the United States should stand for 
peace in the highest and most progressive 
sense of the word; that the United States 
should always be willing to meet in conference 
to consider what changes might be made look- 
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ing toward the goal which you have before 
your eyes expressing a willingness to confer 
and a willingness to cooperate; but with the 
statement in the meantime that the United 
States will find itself obliged to comply with 
standards as they exist, willing to change 
them and hoping that the time may come in 
the near future when they may be changed. 

The late President Roosevelt advised his 
countrymen to “speak softly but carry a big 
stick.” 

A further word. We are a territory of 
forty-eight States. To begin with we had 
thirteen. The thing which has kept us free 
from wars is the law. You may tell me that 
we had a Civil War. This I must regretfully 
admit; but I would remark that the question 
involved in our Civil War was the legal one 
whether under the Constitution a State could 
secede from the Union, or whether secession 
was revolution, as was claimed by some. As 
a legal question it could have been deter- 
mined by the Supreme Court of the United 
States had not passion become so keen that 
it appeared to be impossible of settlement in 
a court of justice. 

The question of National honor, which you 
probably have in mind is one about which I 
may say a further word. Without wishing to 
be dogmatic in a matter, where there is 
much difference of opinion, I believe the real 
or permanent interests of a nation are al- 
ways consistent with its honor, and that the 
veritable honor of the nation is always con- 
sistent with justice. If we could get rid of 
the idea that there is a difference between 
the individual and the nation as litigant, 
there would be a much greater advance to- 
wards the goal which we all have in mind; 
and if that word “honor” with all its con- 
sequences could be gotten out of the way it 
would not be long before there would be a 
marked advance towards that goal. In the 
meantime the more international lawyers you 
have, the fewer soldiers you will need. 

Question. Was the first amendment to our 
Constitution—has it been heretofore and at 
the present time any more important than it 
should be in the future? 

Dr. Scott: I think that the question is a 
little beyond our scope. I shall therefore 
answer generally by saying that I myself do 
not notice any distinction between the amend- 
ments to the Constitution; that when an 
amendment is added to the Constitution it 
becomes a fundamental part of that docu- 
ment, and that you cannot violate any of the 
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provisions of an amendment without shaking 
our system of government to its foundations. 
To answer directly your question, I would 
say that every provision in the Constitution 
stands upon a footing of equality with all 
others. Whether any one of them may be 
called upon more in the future than in the 
past, is a question for the future to deter- 
mine. The amendment is there and can al- 
ways be called upon, and when called upon it 
must be enforced in the Federal courts of the 
United States. That is all I can say, not be- 
ing a prophet. 

Question. Do you think that military drill 
in our preparatory schools and colleges has 
any influence in developing a belligerent atti- 
tude in this country. 

Dr. Scorr: That is a very interesting ques- 
tion, Madam, and a very difficult one to deter- 
mine. I cannot answer it. It is like the 
shilling dropped from the masthead, it is a 
question of fact whether or not preparatory 
or college drill produces a military spirit. I 
incline to the opinion that our youngsters are 
so possessed of the “Adam” within us that 
the spirit to which you refer, is neither cre- 
ated nor enhanced by Grill in school or in 
college. Whether it is increased by drill or 
whether if continued, it would or will be in 
the long run, I really cannot say. It is a 
debatable question, and I never have been 
quite able to satisfy myself one way or the 
other. Therefore if I do not answer satisfac- 
torily, it is because I have never been able to 
find a satisfactory answer for myself to the 
query which you have put. 

Question. Is the United States justified in 
clinging fetish like to a misleading doctrine, 
because George Washington, living 150 years 
ago, and Thomas Jefferson, a contemporary, 
laid down a certain principle or used a cer- 
tain word in their papers and messages, like 
beware of “entangling alliances.” Is it pos- 
sible for a nation to go on indefinitely bound 
hand and foot by what we have been told by 
such a “dead hand” as that? 

Dr. Scorr: Before embarking upon an 
answer to that question I should like to know 
whether we have been invited for dinner or 
for breakfast. I am at your service up to 
and after one or the other. However, as I 
hear no voice in reply to my query, I shall 
be obliged to make the reply very short. 

There is a difference of opinion on the 
point, a very decided difference of opinion. 
I have devoted considerable time to Wash- 
ington’s Farewell Address, with which you 


are clearly familiar, and also to the passage 
which you have quoted from Jefferson’s first 
inaugural. I think if you read very care- 
fully the Farewell Address, not in the light 
of preconceived obsessions, you will find that 
Washington was advising the men of his day. 
He did not say that there should be no 
treaties; he did not say that we should not 
enter into alliances; he merely expressed the 
opinion that we should trust to temporary 
rather than to permanent alliances, intimat- 
ing, as I conceive, that he was not opposed to 
entering into treaties or alliances for a speci- 
fic purpose and for a limited time. If you 
leave out this very important qualification 
you will see more isolation in the document 
than there is if you bear in mind the qualifi- 
cation which Washington had introduced. 

I do not at all think that because in times 
past, when situations or conditions were dif- 
ferent, the rule then laid down should neces- 
sarily be continued. There is a rule of rea- 
son in all things, and if we should come to 
the conclusion that conditions at the present 
day are such as to lead us to enter into 
closer relations, then neither Washington’s 
Farewell Address nor the isolated, scattered 
Statements of the kind which you yourself 
have mentioned, should stand in the way. I 
should, however, remark that when a policy 
has been pursued for such a long time and 
has been so successful, we should not depart 
from it lightly or without a careful ex- 
amination of the consequences; but I do not 
see how, because the rule was founded upou 
conditions of one kind, a different practice 
would not be justified when conditions are 
different. Whether they are or not, is a 
matter for statesmen on the one hand and 
for the people through their ballots to deter- 
mine on the other. 

I have answered your question as best I 
can, believing that everything in life is a 
matter of growth, and that there are very 
few principles which are so fundamental, 
that they do not yield to the changing con- 
ditions of the world. 

I would add that independence in the times 
of Washington was, so to speak, the slogan 
of the day, but that intercommunication and 
the thousand and one agencies of later days 
have made interdependence as fundamental 
in the relations of nations as independence 
was one hundred odd years ago. That is the 
best I can do for you. 

Dr. Lovett: I think we must not impose 
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longer on the good will and time of Dr. Scott, 
and I am sure we are most grateful, sir, to 
you for coming here this afternoon, not only 
for giving us this splendid address but for 
taking time candidly to answer what ques- 
tions have been presented. 

Dr. Scott: I would like to say one more 
word, if I might, sir. I see my friend, Dr. 
Arthur Deerin Call here. Dr. Call is sec- 
retary of the American Peace Society. Two 
years hence it will celebrate its one hun- 
dredth year, being slightly older than Dr. 
Call. (Laughter.) He also edits the Ap- 
VOCATE OF PEACE, which is the organ of the 
American Peace Society, and if any of you 
here or elsewhere want to know anything 
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about the peace movement or any other kind 
of movement, even remotely connected with 
it, join the American Peace Society, read the 
ADVOCATE OF PEACE and contribute to the 
centenary fund which Dr. Call will one of 
these days surely launch. I have no doubt, 
after his success of this morning when he 
raised money enough to pay off the several 
thousands of the debt of the church in which 
we are meeting this afternoon, that he will 
succeed. (Applause.) 

Dr. Lovett: After this morning, sir, we 
have no doubt that Dr. Call will succeed in 
anything he undertakes. 

(Whereupon, at 6:40 o’clock p. m., the 
meeting adjourned.) 


UNITED STATES AND THE WORLD COURT 
The Present Status of the Question* 


From The American Foundation, Incorporated, 
565 Fifth Avenue, New York, November 15, 1926 


N JANUARY 27, 1926, the Senate 

of the United States, by a vote of 
76 to 17, passed a resolution agreeing to 
the adherence of the United States to the 
Permanent Court of International Justice 
(the “World Court”) with five reserva- 
tions. 

Secretary of State Kellogg promptly 
communicated this action to the States 
that have signed the court protocol, ask- 
ing them individually to inform him 
whether or not they accepted these res- 
ervations as a “part and condition” of 
American adherence. 

On March 2 Secretary Kellogg wrote to 
the Secretary General of the League of 
Nations, informing him that he had sent 
the above communication to every mem- 
ber nation of the court. Mr. Kellogg’s 
letter to the Secretary General said, in 
part: 


* This article is furnished by Miss Esther 
Everett Lape, member in charge of the Amer- 
ican Foundation. Miss Lape assures us that 
“this is an accurate narrative. It is prepared 
from the original documents in the case by a 
representative who attended the meetings of 
the conference of the signatory States called 
to consider the American reservation in Sep- 
tember.”—TueE Eprror. 


the signature of the United States 
will not be affixed to the said protocol until 
the governments of the powers signatory 
thereto shall have signified in writing to the 
Government of the United States their accep- 
tance of the foregoing conditions, reserva- 
tions and understandings as a part and con- 
dition to the adherence of the United States 
to the said protocol and statute. 


On March 18, 1926, when Mr. Kellogg’s 
letter to the Secretary of the League was 
brought up at a meeting of the Council 
of the League, Sir Austen Chamberlain 
pointed out that the special conditions on 
which the United States desired to adhere 
to the court could not appropriately be em- 
bodied in a series of separate exchanges of 
notes, but would need to be embodied in 
a spectal agreement or protocol between 
the present member nations of the court 
on the one hand and the United States on 
the other. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain expressed the 
opinion that some of the American res- 
ervations affect in certain respects the 
rights of the signatory States. He said: 

it is not usual that rights estab- 
lished by an instrument which has been rati- 
fied should be varied by a mere exchange of 
notes, 
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The terms of the fifth paragraph of the 
Senate resolution (i. e., the fifth reservation) 
necessitate further examination before they 
could safely be accepted by the States which 
are parties to the protocol of 1920 (i. e., the 
court protocol). This paragraph is capable 
of bearing an interpretation which would 
hamper the work of the Council and preju- 
dice the rights of the members of the League, 
but it is not clear that it was intended to 
bear any such meaning. The correct inter- 
pretation of the resolution should be the sub- 
ject of discussion and agreement with the 
United States Government. 

It should not be difficult to frame a new 
agreement giving satisfaction to the wishes 
of the United States Government, if an op- 
portunity could be obtained for discussing 
with a representative of that government the 
various questions raised by the terms of the 
Senate resolution. 


A Conference Between the Signatory Powers 
and the United States Proposed 

On this recommendation, the Council 
decided to call a conference of representa- 
tives of the member nations of the court 
and of the Government of the United 
States, to be held in Geneva on September 
1, 1926, to facilitate common action on 
the American reservations by all the mem- 
ber nations of the court and to frame any 
new agreement that might be found neces- 
sary to give effect to the special conditions 
on which the United States was willing to 
adhere to the court. 

On March 29, 1926, the Government of 
the United States received from the Sec- 
retary General of the League an invitation 
to participate in such a conference. The 
letter of invitation made it clear that it 
was to be not a League conference, but a 
conference of the signatory States of the 
court protocol and the United States. 


The United States Declines 

This invitation was declined by the 
United States. Secretary Kellogg’s reply 
emphasized that the United States ez- 
pected the reservations to be acted upon 
and replied to by the signatory nations 
acting individually and directiy. His let- 
ter was, in part, as follows: 

I do not feel that any useful purpose could 
be served by the designation of a delegate 
by my government to attend a conference for 
this purpose. These reservations are plain 
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and unequivocal and according to their terms 
they must be accepted by an exchange of 
notes between the United States and each of 
the forty-eight States signatory to the statute 
of the Permanent Court before the United 
States can become a party and sign the pro- 
tocol. The resolution specifically provided 
this mode of procedure. 

I have no authority to vary this mode of 
procedure or to modify the conditions and 
reservations or to interpret them, and I see 
no difficulty in the way of securing the as- 
sent of each signatory by direct exchange of 
notes, as provided for by the Senate. It 
would seem to me to be a matter of regret 
if the Council of the League should do any- 
thing to create the impression that there are 
substantial difficulties in the way of such 
direct communication. This government does 
not consider that any new agreement is nec- 
essary to give effect to the conditions and 
reservations on which the United States is 
prepared to adhere to the Permanent Court. 
The acceptance of the reservations by all the 
nations signatory to the statute of the Per- 
manent Court constitutes such an agreement. 
If any machinery is necessary to give the 
United States an opportunity to participate 
through representatives for the election of 
judges, this should naturally be considered 
after the reservations have been adopted and 
the United States has become a party to the 
statute of the Permanent Court of Interna- 
tional Justice. If the States signatory to the 
statute of the Permanent Court desire to con- 
fer among themselves, the United States 
would have no objection whatever to such a 
procedure, but under the circumstances it 
does not seem appropriate that the United 
States should send a delegate to such a con- 
ference. 


Certain Smaller States Accept the American 
Reservations 

Meanwhile, however, in advance of the 
conference, certain States, in reply to Sec- 
retary Kellogg’s letter, accepted the Amer- 
ican reservations; these are Cuba (on 
March 17), Greece (on April 9), Liberia 
(on May 11), Albania (on August 11), 
and Luxembourg (on August 21). 

Santo Domingo, on August 30, wrote 
that its representative at Geneva had been 
instructed to “vote for” the American res- 
ervations. Uruguay, on August 5, orally 
advised the State Department that it 
favored accepting the American reserva- 
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tions, but that ratification by the legis- 
lature would be necessary. 

Certain other States wrote that they 
would defer their replies until the conclu- 
sion of the proposed conference. 

Excepting Cuba, the seven States 
(above) that accepted attended the Ge- 
neva conference. Albania, Luxembourg, 
and Greece signed the report. The Do- 
minican Republic signed, but reserved the 
right to accept, unconditionally. Liberia 
and Uruguay did not sign. 

For the purpose of more direct refer- 
ence, let us here restate 


The American Reservations 

They are: 

I. That such adherence shall not be taken 
to involve any legal relation on the part of 
the United States to the League of Nations 
or the assumption of any obligations by the 
United States under the Treaty of Versailles. 

II. That the United States shall be per- 
mitted to participate, through representatives 
designated for the purpose and upon an 
equality with the other States, members, re- 
spectively, of the Council and Assembly of 
the League of Nations, in any and all pro- 
ceedings of either the Council or the As- 
sembly for the election of judges or deputy 
judges of the Permanent Court of Interna- 
tional Justice or for the filling of vacancies. 

III. That the United States will pay a fair 
share of the expenses of the court, as de- 
termined and appropriated from time to time 
by the Congress of the United States. 

IV. That the United States may at any 
time withdraw its adherence to the said pro- 
tocol, and that the statute for the Permanent 
Court of International Justice adjoined to 
the protocol shall not be amended without 
the consent of the United States. 

V. That the court shall not render any 
advisory opinion except publicly, after due 
notice to all States adhering to the court and 
to all interested States and after public hear- 
ing or opportunity for hearing given to any 
State concerned; nor shall it, without the 
consent of the United States, entertain any 
request for an advisory opinion touching 
any dispute or question in which the United 
States has or claims an interest. 


The Geneva Conference 
The conference met on September 1, at 
the International Bureau of Labor Build- 
ing in Geneva, and issued its final report 
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on September 23. Forty signatory States 
were represented. 


Conference Considers a Special Agreement 
Necessary 

The conference did not consider that an 
exchange of notes was an adequate method 
of altering an international treaty like the 
statute of the court. It proposed, as a 
necessary means of putting the American 
reservations into effect, a special agree- 
ment between the United States on the 
one hand and the other nations now in 
the court on the other hand. Jt therefore 
drew up and accepted a preliminary draft 
protocol, embodying the conclusions 
reached on the American reservations, 
which, if ratified by all parties concerned, 
would have the same force and effect as 
the court statute. 

The conference had well in mind that 
the procedure prescribed by the Senate 
resolution necessitated an individual reply 
from each government. It maintained 
merely that an international treaty could 
not be amended by a series of individual 
notes. The chairman of the conference 
urged its members to send (promptly!) 
their individual replies, embodying in 
each the conclusions jointly reached at the 
conference and the draft of the special 
agreement. 

Action on the Reservations 

Practically every speaker in the con- 
ference expressed the desire of his country 
to have the United States in the court. 
The rapporteur’s report expressed : 
the hope that the great American Republic 
may find in these conclusions a reflection 
of the spirit of good will and good faith 
which has animated us in our task of seek- 
ing equitable legal forms which could meet 
the United States’ proposal, 


The conference believed, or hoped, that 
the result of its deliberations would be ac- 
ceptable to the United States. 

The rapporteur says of its final report: 

It may be summarized as meaning that in 
principle, at least, all the reservations should 
be accepted. 


Let us see now to what extent this ac- 
ceptance “in principle” of our reservations 
was qualified by the conference: 

The first reservation is accepted uncon- 
ditionally. 
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The second is accepted unconditionally. 

The third is accepted unconditionally. 

The first part of the fourth is accepted 
unconditionally. Several of the speakers 
said that they were not sure that their 
States would consider that they had the 
right to withdraw (and thus denounce a 
treaty), but no objection was made to 
allowing us to have the right to withdraw, 
if we should subsequently consider it un- 
desirable for us to be in the court. This 
conditional adherence on our part, how- 
ever, this reservation of the right to with- 
draw if we found the situation unwork- 
able, presumably suggested to the confer- 
ence the action it took on the remainder 
of our reservations, the second part of the 
fourth and the fifth. 

These two provisions—the second part 
of the fourth reservation and the fifth— 
the conference accepted conditionally, i. e., 
with the right to withdraw their accept- 
ance of them if tt should be found that the 
situation created by them was not work- 
able—as the report puts it, 
if it were found that the arrangement agreed 
upon was not yielding satisfactory results. 


Why the Conference Hesitated on the Second 
Part of the Fourth Reservation 

The conference hesitated on this second 
part of the fourth reservation (providing 
that the statute of the court shall not be 
amended without the consent of the 
United States) because the conference 
was not clear as to exactly how the statute 
of the court can be amended, and conse- 
quently not clear as to whether this reser- 
vation asks a special privilege for the 
United States or not. 

The court statute has never yet been 
amended and the point as to how it may 
be amended has not come up. There is 
no provision covering this in the statute. 

Some of the delegates to the conference 
took the view that the court statute is a 
treaty, requiring, in order to be amended, 
the consent of all the signatory powers. 

If this view is taken, then this second 
part of the fourth reservation claims for 
the United States only the right automat- 
ically possessed by every signatory. 

But if the statute can be amended by a 
three-fourths or a two-thirds vote, or any- 
thing less than a unanimous vote, then the 
United States reservation is asking a spe- 
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cial power or privilege for the United 
States. Every other signatory nation 
might vote to amend the statute, and yet 
the United States, by virtue of this reser- 
vation, might veto that amendment, and 
the work of the court might thus be 
hampered. 

The conference evidently inclined to the 
view that a unanimous vote should be 
necessary for amending, and was willing 
to accept this second part of the fourth 
reservation if the same right were assured 
to all the signatories. As Article 2 of the 
preliminary draft protocol the conference 
therefore proposed : 


No amendment of the statute annexed to 
the protocol of December 16, 1920, may be 
made without the consent of all the con 
tracting States. (The italics are not in the 
article.) 


Under this agreement, of course the res- 
ervation of the United States secures no 
privileged position for this country, but 
only equality with all the signatories; it 
was acceptable to the conference on this 
interpretation. 


The First Part of the Fifth Reservation 


So far as the first part of the fifth 
reservation is concerned, requiring that ad- 
visory opinions shall be rendered publicly 
after hearings, etc., the conference points 
out that the rules of the court (Articles 
71-74), especially as amended July 31, 
1926, provide for full publicity in the pro- 
cedure for reaching and rendering advisory 
opinions. It is true that the rules of the 
court can be changed, and that there is 
nothing in that statute governing publicity 
for advisory opinions (and nothing about 
advisory opinions at all). Therefore the 
conference further suggests including in 
the suggested special agreement between 
the signatory nations and the United 
States the following article (Article 3 of 
the preliminary draft protocol.) : 


The court shall render advisory opinions 
in public session. 


Such an article in the special agreement 
would have the same force as if it were 
in the statute of the court. 

It seems to meet in full the require- 
ments of the American reservation. 
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The Second Part of the Fifth Reservation 


The real trouble-maker among the reser- 
vations is the second part of the fifth, 
asking for the United States the right to 
veto any request for an advisory opinion 
touching any question in which the United 
States “has or claims” an interest. 

Almost without exception, those present 
at the conference declared it impossible to 
tell exactly what the United States was 
asking by this reservation. They found 
the wording inexact, puzzling, of indefin- 
able implication. 

It was entirely clear that the conference 
did not object to the United States’ mak- 
ing some reservation in the matter of 
advisory opinions. It was declared that 
no objection whatever would have been 
raised, for instance, to the reservation first 
approved by President Coolidge, providing 
that “the United States shall not be bound 
by advisory opinions which may be ren- 
dered by the court upon questions which 
the United States has not voluntarily sub- 
mitted for its judgment.” 

But such a reservation, the conference 
pointed out, is very different from the 
present second part of the fifth, demand- 
ing for the United States the right to pre- 
vent the giving of an advisory opinion in 
any case in which the United States “has 
or claims an interest.” 

The conference readily agreed that if 
the United States were a party to a dis- 
pute, it should have a right to veto the 
rendering of an advisory opinion upon 
that dispute. It further pointed out that 
the court, not explicitly in any document, 
but implicitly, in its operation to date, has 
recognized the right of either of the na- 
tions party to a dispute to prevent the 
giving of an advisory opinion. For in- 
stance, in the Eastern Carelia case Russia, 
one of the parties, refused to appear, re- 
fused to furnish the court with informa- 
tion, etc., and the court therefore refused 
to give an advisory opinion in this case. 

But suppose the United States, though 
not a party to a dispute, “claims” an in- 
terest in it and refuse its consent to the 
giving of an advisory opinion upon it. 
Does this secure a privileged position for 
the United States ? 

That depends upon an unsettled point— 
t. e., whether a majority vote or a unani- 
mous vote is necessary in the Council or 
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the Assembly of the League, in voting to 
request an advisory opinicn. The Council 
and the Assembly are the only two agents 
with authority to request an advisory 
opinion from the court. To date, only 
the Council has actually made such re- 
quests. The votes thus far in the Council 
on this matter have been unanimous, but 
the requirement of an unanimous vote has 
never been established. The only govern- 
ing rule is Article 5 of the Covenant of 
the League, providing that, except in mat- 
ters of procedure, all decisions must be 
taken unanimously. For a matter of pro- 
cedure, a mere majority vote is sufficient. 
But is the request for an advisory opinion 
a matter of procedure or of substance? 
Answers to this vary. 

The conference therefore was at a loss 
what to say to the United States. If a 
unanimous vote is required for requests 
for advisory opinions, then this reservation 
asks for the United States only a privilege 
already held by the members of the Coun- 
cil of the League. If only a majority is 
required, then this reservation would give 
the United States a special power of veto. 

“Tn any event, the United States should 
be guaranteed a position of equality in this 
respect,” says the report of the conference. 

The conference formulated also the fol- 
lowing as the 3d paragraph of Article 4 
in the suggested protocol to be made be- 
tween the United States and the signa- 
tories : 


Should the United States offer objection 
to an advisory opinion being given by the 
court, at the request of the Council or the 
Assembly, concerning a dispute to which the 
United States is not a party, or concerning 
a question other than a dispute between 
States, the court will attribute to such ob- 
jection the same force and effect as attaches 
to a vote against asking for an opinion given 
by a member of the League of Nations, either 
in the Assembly or the Council. (The italics 
are not in the official text.) 


The vagueness of the wording of this 
reservation and the lack of any proposed 
procedure for applying it also seemed a 
source of difficulty. The conference did 
not know whether, under the Constitution 
of the United States, it would be the duty 
of the Executive to state whether the 
United States had or claimed an interest 
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in a dispute and agreed to or objected to 
the giving of an advisory opinion, or 
whether such action could be taken by the 
Executive only by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate; if the latter, and if 
Congress were not in session, what could 
be done? Under the wording of the reser- 
vation, the court cannot even “entertain a 
request” for an advisory opinion in such a 
case ; and since the real use of the advisory 
function is to give an opinion on a specific 
point of law in an actually existing con- 
troversy, the delay in waiting for an ex- 
pression of opinion from the United States 
might make it impossible to obtain the 
opinion in time to prevent the controversy 
from becoming acute. In the case of the 
advisory opinion about the exchange of 
the Greek and Turkish populations—un- 
der the treaty by which the two countries 
agreed, in the hope of getting peace in the 
future, that the Greeks living in Turkey 
should be sent back to Greece, and the 
Turks in Greece should be sent back to 
Turkey, except those “established” there 
at a certain date—the Greek Government 
claimed that the Turks were shipping to 
Greece Greeks who had been “established” 
in Turkey at the set time and who were 
entitled to stay. Here it was necessary to 
get an opinion very quickly as to the legal 
force of the word “established,” in order 
to prevent the deportation and financial 
ruin of persons entitled to remain where 
they were. 

The conditional acceptance of the fifth 
United States reservation means, then, 
that if the court may not entertain a re- 
quest for an advisory opinion, after the 
Council or the Assembly has asked it to 
do so, without our consent, on any ques- 
tion on which we have or claim an in- 
terest, if it takes so long to ascertain 
whether we have or claim an interest that 
the use of the court in this way to bring 
about the peaceful settlement of interna- 
tional disputes is hampered, then the other 
nations will have to withdraw their accpet- 
ance of this reservation. They felt it 
necessary to make their acceptance of this 
reservation conditional, in order to safe- 
guard this advisory function, which they 
regard as very useful. 


The Heart of the Difficulty 


With reference to both reservations four 
and five, the gist of the matter is that the 
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conference favored accepting these with an 
interpretation that would place the United 
States upon a plane of simple equality 
with the signatory nations that are mem- 
bers of the League. 

The conference recognized that the posi- 
tion of the United States as a non-member 
of the League is in need of especial defini- 
tion in relation to adherence to the court. 

The conference expressed the belief that 
in formulating these reservations the 
United States aimed merely at equality 
with all the other signatory nations. 

In view of the possibility, however, that 
these reservations, by reason of vague 
wording or by reason of a lack of clearly 
established procedure in court or League, 
might lead to unfortunate complications 
and hamper the work of the court, the con- 
ference judged it expedient to make its 
acceptance of the doubtful reservations 
conditional, with a right to withdraw it if 
two-thirds of the signatories should so de- 
cide. 

The conference made it repeatedly clear 
that it wished on every point to assure the 
United States an equal vote, but on no 
point a determining power of veto not 
possessed by the other signatories. 


Recent Declaration by President Coolidge 


On November 11 last President Coolidge, 
in his Armistice Day speech at Kansas 
City, said of the situation: 


I have advocated adherence to such a 
court by this nation on condition that the 
statute or treaty creating it be amended to 
meet our views. The Senate has adopted a 
resolution for that purpose. 

While the nations involved cannot yet be 
said to have made a final determination, and 
from most of them no answer has been re- 
ceived, many of them have indicated that 
they are unwilling to concur in the conditions 
adopted by the resolution of the Senate. 

While no final decision can be made by 
our government until final answers are re- 
ceived, the situation has been sufficiently 
developed so that I feel warranted in saying 
that I do not intend to ask the Senate to 
modify its position. I do not believe the 
Senate would take favorable action on any 
such proposal, and unless the requirements 
of the Senate resolution are met by the other 
interested nations I can see no prospect of 
this country adhering to the court. 
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What Next? 


The next step, as the President points 
out, is the receipt of the replies of the 
signatory States. 

Until these are received, speculation is 
idle. 

It behooves the friends of American ad- 
herents to the court to inform themselves 
accurately and completely as to the text 
of these replies and as to the action of the 
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Geneva Conference. Ezactly what did 
that conference do, and in what spirit és 
its report offered? 

If the position of the United States is 
that it desires entire equality, and if the 
position of the other powers is that they 
desire to accord to the United States entire 
equality, these two positions are certainly 
not far apart. 

They are reconcilable. 


FRANCIS OF ASSISI—EVERYBODY’S SAINT 


By ARTHUR DEERIN CALL 


URING 1926 no other place has at- 

tracted so many visitors as the little 
hill town of Assisi, midway between Flor- 
ence and Rome, in the center of modern 
Italy and close to the heart of Umbria. 
November eighteen was the three hun- 
dredth anniversary of the consecration 
of St. Peter’s at Rome; but that important 
celebration seems to have been a small 
affair compared with the elaborate series 
of ceremonies culminating October three, 
in honor of the seven hundredth anniver- 
sary of the death of St. Francis, in the city 
of Assisi. Countless pilgrims from all 
sections of the world have, through the 
year, found their way to that “Seraphic 
City,” hanging there on the bosom of 
Mount Subasio, a feudal walled town 
much older than Rome, every stone of 
which recalls something of the little poor 
man of God, “blessed husband of Lady 
Poverty.” 

Francis Bernardone Moriconi was born 
in this “gem of marvelous Umbria” in 
1182. He lived his youth, filled with the 
gayest of revelries, there. He received his 
vision at the little chapel of San Damiano 
and began his wondrous ministry at that 
other little church of the Portiuncula, 
both just outside its city walls. At this 
Portiuncula is where in 1209 he sowed the 
seed of the “Friars Minor,” the Order of 
St. Francis. Within sight of the city 
walls, in a forsaken traveler’s shelter near 
a lepers’ hospital, at Rivo Torto, he estab- 
lished the first settlement of these re- 
markable Friars. Seven hundred years 
ago, October three, he died there, in that 
humble cell near the Portiuncula. It 


was there, two years after his death, with- 
in Assisi’s walls, that he was canonized 
by Pope Gregory I1X—one of the great 
heads of the Christian Church. In an 
underground chapel, beneath the most 
striking structure of the city—the two 
churches, one above the other, the Basilica 
of San Francesco—in a stone sarcophagus, 
is all that remains of the body of the 
Saint. 

Men and women of every race and every 
faith have traveled far that they might 
catch there, on this seven hundredth an- 
niversary of St. Francis’ death, something 
of the charm of Assisi; that they might 
look out upon the silvery olive orchards, 
some of the trees of which are so old that 
they must have been quite familiar to 
Francis. They have gone that they might 
view the little bridge over the Chiaggio, 
and that other bent, old bridge of San Gio- 
vanni across the Tiber, over both of which 
Francis went on his walks to and from 
Perugia, and near the latter of which he 
was at one time taken prisoner of war. 
They have gone to see what Francis saw. 
It is not only the Christian who wishes 
to see the valley, the mountains, the light, 
the inexhaustible vistas of loveliness, that 
inspired those songs of praise sung by 
Francis throughout his life. The visitors 
there are of every creed, or of no creed, 
and quite polygot. And yet, Assisi, rare 
jewel of the human spirit, is one of the 
few religious realities upon which every 
Christian especially longs to gaze. Dante 
called it the “Orient” because there “was 
born to the world a Sun.” 
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No man following Charlemagne changed 
the course of human events as did 
this Francis, lively son of a_ pros- 
perous gentleman of Assisi. Treasured in 
the memory of our western mind as St. 
Francis, Christian of Christians, it is fair 
to say of him that he is everybody’s Saint. 
Everyone agrees that he more than any 
other man typified the beginning of the 
Italian Renaissance, the awakening of our 
modern world. He was the inspiration of 
practically every genius who, following a 
thousand years of Byzantine sway, shared 
in the re-creation of Christian aspiration 
as we know it. 

In his recent little book on St. Francis, 
Mr. Gilbert K. Chesterton is well within 
the facts when he says that “the mighty 
men of genius who made the Christian 
civilization that we know appear in history 
almost as his servants and imitators. Be- 
fore Dante was, he had given poetry to 
Italy ; before St. Louis ruled, he had risen 
as the tribune of the poor; and before 
Giotto had painted the pictures, he had 
enacted the scenes. He was the 
soul of medieval civilization before it even 
found a body.” 

Not only the fathers of modern art, 
Cimabue, Giotto, Taddeo Gaddi, but 
the greatest of the after artists spent them- 
selves struggling to picture the spirit that 
was St. Francis of Assisi. Perhaps the 
most beautiful picture in the Ufizzi Gal- 
lery in Florence is by Andrea del Sarto. 
In life-size proportions the artist aimed to 
paint for us the Madonna and Child. To 
complete his work, he felt it necessary to 
place at the left of the principal figures 
the beautiful St. John and at the right 
the charming St. Francis. In the little 
cell behind the Portiuncula, where Francis 
died, is one of the world’s most beautiful 
statues. It is of the Saint, said to have 
been modeled from a death-mask; it is 
the work of Andrea deila Robbia. 

Whether or not Ernest Renan was justi- 
fied in saying that “the beggar of Assisi 
was the father of Italian art,” well-nigh 
every art gallery of note throughout our 
western world has its pictures of St. 
Francis or of scenes of his life—some- 
times in marble, sometimes in oil, some- 
time in fresco or glass, sometimes in archi- 
tecture—many of them among our ac- 
cepted masterpieces. 
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We may say that the spirit of Francis 
shone upon a formal and painfully inade- 
quate art and a new day began, for it was 
then that the artists took on a new life 
and began to find their inspiration less 
in abstractions and more in real people, 
such as Francis loved and spoke of in his 
joyous, natural way. Francis aroused 
sincerity, originality, and reverence in the 
artists, a new interest in men and women 
and things as they are. 

Francis was himself an artist, an 
artist with the pigments of the spirit. He 
was a poet. Renan calls Francis’ song of 
the creatures, his “Canticle of the Sun,” 
written by him in his latter days, “the 
loveliest piece of religious poetry since the 
time of the Evangelists.” Certainly it was 
the drawing back of the curtain upon a 
stage set with the future of seven hundred 
years. 


O most mighty, omnipotent, and good 
Lord, 

To Thee belong praise, honor, and all 
benediction ! 

To Thee alone, Most High, are all these 
due. 

There is no man worthy Thy name to 
speak. 

Praise be to Thee, my Lord, with all Thy 
creatures ! 

Especially for Messer Sun, our brother, 

Who gives us light in the day; 

And he is beautiful and radiant with great 
splendor. 

Of thee, Most High, he is the sign. 

Praise be to Thee for Sister Moon and 
the Stars, 

Which Thou madest for heaven—clear, 
rare, and beautiful ! 

Praise to Thee, my Lord, for Brother 
Wind, 

For air and clouds, for quiet time and 
stormy, 

By which Thou dost sustain all Thy crea- 
tures! 

Praise to Thee, my Lord, for Sister Water, 

Useful and humble, and precious and 
chaste ! 

Praise to Thee, my Lord, for Brother Fire, 

Who lightens up the night, 

And is handsome and joyous and robust 
and able! 

Praise to Thee, my Lord, for our sister 
and mother, 
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The Earth, who brings forth varied fruit 
and herbs, bright-hued, 

Who sustains and keeps us. 

Praise to Thee for those who forgive for 
Love of Thee, 

Sustaining afflictions and tribulations! 

Blessed be those who keep themselves in 

eace! 

By Thee, Most High, will they be crowned 
at last. 

Praise to Thee, my Lord, for Sister Death, 

From whom no man can flee! 

But woe to those who die in mortal sin! 

Blessed are those who do Thy most holy 
will! 

To them the second death can bring no 
evil. 

Praise ye, and bless my Lord, and thank 
Him and serve Him with great hu- 
mility ! 


Francis of Assisi is everybody’s saint. 
When men feel that our age is decadent 
and hopeless, going to ruin with its greeds, 
its hates, its worship of programs and ma- 
chinery, they recall the world Francis en- 
tered and are heartened by the magnitude 
of his achievements, free of all such 
wickedness and flummery. 

The world of Francis was a complicated 
thing. His own town was a scrapping 
autocracy. When Francis was twenty 
years of age, the burghers of Assisi rose 
against the nobles and built the city walls, 
the nobles fleeing to Perugia. Feudalism 
had three centuries before released those 
forces which were to end in the modern 
European states, but at the cost of count- 
less wars. The clergy, with their large 
land holdings, had themselves become a 
part of the feudal system. ‘Towns and 
popes, imperialists and anti-imperialists— 
Ghibellines and Guelphs they were called— 
were often in bitter conflict. The magni- 
tude of the political stage of that period 
is indicated by the fact that King John 
could and did give all England to Pope 
Innocent III. 

This man Innocent, made Pope in 1198, 
was no insignificant person. He enforced 
the principle that the Church is greater 
than the State. He reinstalled the Queen 
of Denmark as Queen of France. He 
fathered the fourth crusade, out of which 
grew the Latin Empire. He was able to 
place his own ward, Frederick, on the 
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throne as Emperor of Rome. Under 
Innocent, the power of the Pope reached, 
perhaps, its greatest height. 

One day this powerful executive of the 
Church, besieged daily by hairbrained 
cranks and reformers of every stripe, was 
visited by a small, insignificant-appearing 
layman, with the air and dress of a beg- 
gar. This simple, earnest, little man 
asked the Pope to approve voluntary pov- 
erty for him and his followers, in accord 
with the strict teachings of Christ. “An- 
other poor crazy uplifter,” thought the 
Pope. But such was the power of this 
man’s simplicity—power of simplicity is 
the phrase—that the Pope at last said, 
“Go with the blessing of the Lord, and 
preach repentance to all in your own 
way; and when the Almighty shall have 
made you grow in grace and numbers, re- 
turn io me joyously for greater favors.” 
The little man thanked the Holy Father 
most humbly and returned to his native 
town, singing the praises of God. That 
little poor man, who had single-handed 
met and won the most powerful person of 
the age, was Francis of Assisi. 

Francis came into a world quite as 
mixed-up as ours. From the end of the 
eleventh century, Jerusalem and Asia 
Minor being in the hands of the Turks, 
each generation had beheld crusades, 
armies marching into the Holy Land. 
Heresies confronted the Church from 
every direction. From time to time the 
Church itself was rebuked, often quite 
justly, because of negligence or misdeed. 
While during the thirteenth century par- 
liaments were finally established, on- 
slaughts from the outside had long before 
placed all Europe in an attitude of de- 
fense. From this attitude of defense, de- 
fense had become a system. That sys- 
tem was feudalism. This feudalism had 
changed from a system of protection in 
time of danger to an oppression in time of 
peace. The feudal wars had brought 
in their wake heavy taxation, sharp class 
distinctions, political and religious in- 
trigues, famines, atrocities, despotisms. 
That was Francis’ world. 

And yet no more than now were the 
conditions all bad. The practical prob- 
lems of town life had aroused a renewed 
interest in science and especially in civic 
affairs. Commerce was expanding by 
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leaps and bounds. Francis’ own father 
was a man of wide commercial interests. 
Institutions of chivalry were in full 
swing. Universities were exercising a 
mighty influence. The principles of the 
Justinian Law were penetrating through- 
out Europe. While when Francis was 
born heresies were rampant, especially in 
Italy, yet at the same time religious zeal 
and self-consciousness prevailed widely. 
It was a time of fiery enthusiasms. The 
leading enthusiast of all was Francis of 
Assisi. 

Francis, like the true leaders of every 
age, was the product of his time. Buddha 
arose out of the mysticism of the East, to 
condemn the formalism of his day. 
Socrates was the arch representative of 
the developing Greek mind. Charlemagne 
became the world spirit of the ninth cen- 
tury—a spirit that blossomed soon into 
chivalry and romance. The unity in the 
aspirations of real leaders is that they seek 
as best they can to plumb the mysteries of 
reality. The universal appeal in the life of 
Francis begins with the nature of the 
world he lived in, the size of his task. 
Medieval Christianity, reaching its full 
tide in Francis, fell upon a world quite 
as much of a mess as ours of today. 
Francis tackled a man’s job. He over- 
came that world by winning it. 

Francis is everybody’s saint because of 
the way he went about the business. When 
men, thinking upon themselves as they 
are today, demand an entirely new order 
of society, a complete change in the ma- 
chinery of our common life—a program— 
and then when they recall the systemless, 
compelling zeal of St. Francis, their 
thinking gives them pause. They recall 
that Francis, with no political program, 
was a greater social force in his time than 
any man since has been. His was not 
a program, but a spirit. St. Francis 
silenced opposition with the music of hu- 
man tenderness. 

When chivalry was at its height, when 
troubadours were flooding Europe with 
song, and when legends of Charlemagne 
were in the air, Francis had canght the 
spirit of all three and became the leader 
of the gayeties in his little city. He had 
gone forth to war. He had been captured 
and held as prisoner in Perugia when a 
little over twenty years of age. He had 
been in business with his father. He was 
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taken ill. He became suspicious, as did 
Buddha, that the ordinary pleasures of life 
lead but to satiety and self-contempt. He 
seems to have been born with the romance 
of sacrifice, often giving to beggars his 
money and his clothes. While on another 
military expedition, seeking to win his 
spurs, he experienced, as did Saul and 
Samuel, the desire to know “Lord, what 
wilt thou have me do?” His impulsive zeal 
took on a religious turn, a mysticism pure 
and earnest. He returned to Assisi wholly 
misunderstood and maligned by his former 
companions—indeed, by his own father. 
True to his nature, the struggle within his 
soul was deep and violent. But one day 
he had a vision, a vision of a bride more 
beautiful, more rich, more pure, than his 
friends could imagine. He married her. 
And he was true to her throughout the 
rest of his life. The bride was Lady 
Poverty. He went to Rome and emptied 
his purse upon the tomb of St. Peter. He 
conquered his instinctive loathing for the 
lepers, kissing their hands as he would 
have done to a priest. Here, surely, was 
a new kind of reformer. 

Francis never forsook the spirit of chiv- 
alry, the songs of the troubadours, the 
romances of his time; he made them a 
part of his joyous religious zest. When 
kneeling before the altar of San Damiano, 
he heard the call to rebuild the little ruin. 
With that spirit, bathed in that immortal 
sunlight which was his, he went directly 
to the matter. The act of begging and 
carrying stones through the streets of 
Assisi that he might rebuild the little 
chapel, in spite of the jeers of his former 
jocund comrades, represents his final tri- 
umph over himself. With the mystics of 
all time he then found himself able to say, 
“My beloved is mine and I am his.” From 
that time his Orphic life was as a lyric 
lute of love. 

When men feel that they are too poor to 
be happy, they turn with surprise to St. 
Francis of Assisi, whose greatest happi- 
ness was that he owned nothing. He 
seems to have adopted a new beatitude, 
“Blessed is the man who possesseth noth- 
ing, for he shall enjoy everything.” When 
he had given up all his possessions, includ- 
ing nearly all his clothes, he danced 
through the woods and fields, singing ec- 
static songs. We all catch something of 
the energizing glow of service as we recall 
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Francis caring for the lepers at Gubbio, 
repairing San Damiano, or taking up the 
task of repairing Santa Maria degli An- 
geli, Saint Mary of the Angels, commonly 
called the Portiuncula, the little portion. 

We can know somewhat the soul of St. 
Francis, if we can feel something of the 
glory of that Portiuncula. There it is to- 
day, built of stone, only twenty feet long, 
only some thirteen feet wide, with an en- 
trance in front and an entrance at the 
side, the cradle, the true Bethel of the 
Franciscan movement, one of the few re- 
maining expressions of the real Francis- 
can spirit. A little back and to one side 
is the much smaller tomb-shaped struc- 
ture, a cell of stone, dating from the sixth 
century. The Portiuncula was St. Fran- 
cis’ church; the little cell the place where 
he died. Both are there today, down on 
the plain, across the railroad track, some 
two miles from the city. The world has 
removed the surrounding forest and made 
a beaten path to their doors. Men of later 
times have tried to decorate these little 
sacred structures. Indeed, they have in- 
closed them with a highly ornamented 
church over four hundred feet in length, 
crowned with a beautiful dome rising over 
two hundred and fifty feet. Today, be- 
fore the great edifice, they are building 
a new, magnificent fagade. 

But it is before that little Portiuncula 
within that one feels one’s self at the 
fountain head of the big, far-reaching 
forces loosed by him whom we call every- 
body’s saint. A very old ruin when he 
received it from the Benedictines, Francis 
rebuilt it with his own hands. It was 
there that his order of the Franciscans be- 
gan. It was there, inspired by the teach- 
ings of Francis, that Chiara Scifi dedi- 
cated herself to God, Santa Clara, founder 
of the Poor Clares. By order of the Pope, 
due to the influence of Francis, sinners 
received here indulgences as nowhere else. 
Through some doors of the great church, 
but close to the Portiuncula, is the garden 
which Francis directed his brethren to 
plant with “all sweet-smelling herbs and 
flowers to give praises to the Lord.” In 
that garden, carefully protected, are the 
thornless roses of the Franciscan legend. 
In the little cell, as reported by the earli- 
est biographer and contemporary, St. 
Francis, supported in the arms of his 
brethren, greeted his “Sister Death” with 
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a song. At one time, and during the life 
of Francis, the humble little Portiuncula 
was more greatly honored than St. Peter’s 
itself. 

In only two other places does one sense 
as before the Portiuncula the deep reality 
that was St. Francis: one is San Da- 
miano; the other the Carceri. 

San Damiano, chapel and convent, is 
there today essentially as left by Saint 
Francis. It is about fifteen minutes’ walk 
outside the Porta Nuova, down a steep 
and winding road among the olive trees. 
It is the most picturesque of all the Fran- 
ciscan landmarks. So intent was Francis 
upon the rebuilding of this ancient struc- 
ture that he took merchandise from his 
father’s store, sold it, and flung the money 
through the window to the reluctant 
priest inside. That window, now closed, 
is still there; they call it the “Window of 
the Money.” San Damiano was the first 
monastery of the Poor Clares. For forty- 
two years Saint Clare and her companions 
labored there, weaving cloth for the Fran- 
ciscan robes, attending the sick, minister- 
ing to the poor. There, twenty-seven years 
after the death of Francis, Saint Clare 
died in a corner of the common dormitory. 
Above the place where she died, on the 
wall, is a little wooden cross. It is a 
sacred exercise in reverence to watch pil- 
grims from every quarter of the globe in- 
stinctively kiss this cross and fall on their 
knees there in the humble attitude of 
prayer. The old refectory is still there. 
Saint Clare’s balcony, inclosed on three 
sides, but facing over the garden where 
the dying Francis composed his famous 
“Canticle of the Sun,” is still there. The 
stone walls and pavements and benches 
are dingy with age, but they are quite au- 
thentic souvenirs of a very great woman 
in a very great epoch. No more is it the 
home of the nuns, for they live in the 
larger monastery of the Basilica of Santa 
Clara, up within the city gates; but the 
structure of San Damiano is preserved 
still by some seventeen Franciscan monks 
who live there. It is not hard to believe 
that from that door up and to the left of 
the entrance, Saint Clare, with only the 
blessed Sacrament in her hands, routed the 
Saracen army. Nowhere does one catch 
more of the power of Franciscan sweetness 
than within the sacred walls of San Da- 
miano. 
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And then, at the end of a steep and 
winding road, some three miles nearer the 
top of Mount Subasio, hanging on the edge 
of a cliff, looking out over the trees and 
between the breasts of the hills to match- 
less vistas of Umbrian beauty, is the an- 
cient hermitage, also given to Francis by 
the Benedictines, known as the Carceri. 

It is to that silent, heavenly place that 
Francis frequently retired for rest and 
communion with his God. They show you 
there today the cell in the rock with its 
bed of stone and the wooden pillow upon 
which he lay. Just outside this humble 
place is the trapdoor through which he 
drove the devil into the deep ravine below. 
There are the bridge and the ilex trees, 
where the holy man talked with his sisters 
the birds. In a fair little niche of green- 
ery there is a delightful statue of him 
with the graceful child of the story, 
Francis talking to the attentive lad of 
the turtle doves and of his future life in 
the Order. In the rocks about are the 
caves where the followers of Francis lived 
after him through the many years. It 
is a holy shrine, the Carceri. 

To descend from there in the late after- 
noon, to watch the sun set beyond the dis- 
tant hills amid all the glory of an Italian 
twilight, and, just before entering the 
gate of the city, to look out through the 
dark and to see the light that is Perugia, 
like a ruby of fire set in the deep ring of 
blue far away, is a devotional experience 
never to be forgotten. And then to meet, 
here and there in the shadows, a sandal- 
footed friar with his soft, gentle voice and 
kindly air, there along the streets St. 
Francis walked, is to draw very close to 
the very Franciscan heart itself. 

When we try to discover the reasons for 
Francis’ magic sway, we find one to be that 
his struggles seem to have been quite as 
ours. This is why St. Francis is probably 
better known to cur present generation 
than to any since his own. We cannot 
explain St. Francis by saying that his de- 
votion to poverty was comparatively easy 
in the warmer climate of Italy; that his 
contagious enthusiasm was peculiar to the 
Italian temperament, or that the gayety of 
him was characteristic of the sunny south. 
The Franciscans thrived greatly in Eng- 
land, and thrive there still. One of the 
best livés of Francis is by a Dane. Fran- 
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ciscans have spread around the world and 
in all climes. Clergy of all faiths are say- 
ing that what the world needs most to 
learn in this modern day is the Franciscan 
spirit. Luxury, formerly considered one 
of the seven deadly sins, is today a com- 
mon goal; but our cash-makers know that 
the mere gain of money carries with it 
no permanent satisfaction. Speaking in 
Canterbury Cathedral but a few weeks ago, 
the Bishop of Truro pointed out that, in 
a world such as ours, what is most needed 
is fuller infection of the Franciscan spirit, 
a spirit that never spoke of riches with 
contempt, but found its consolation in liv- 
ing with a great love of poverty, which 
was stronger than any contempt of riches, 
greater than any system of moralizing. 

Like unto our time, the Italy into which 
Francis was born lived under the delusion 
that to be happy one first must be rich. 
Francis believed that all man needs is 
enough; that wealth may become an ob- 
stacle to happiness ; that a man with riches 
may be poorer than a man _ without. 
Francis refused all property; but his love 
of poverty was no denial of self—it was 
self-fulfillment. It is no moral advantage 
to be owned by the things we happen to 
possess. Prosperity and the possession of 
property may spell spiritual ruin. We 
know that. Such has been the message of 
our Wordsworths and Tolstoys. But these 
seers were only repeating the discovery of 
Francis. 

We need not stumble over the mystery 
of Francis. He was the simplest as he 
was the sincerest of men. He was no 
scholar. He wrote very little. He was not 
a philanthropist, a giver of alms only. He 
was a lover. He was not a lover of man; he 
was a lover of men. “But as St. Francis 
did not love humanity, but men; so he 
did not love Christianity, but Christ. 
Say, if you think so, that he was a lunatic, 
loving an imaginary person ; but an imag- 
inary person, not an imaginary idea.” He 
was a mystic, but never a crank. He had 
the wisdom of simplicity without ever 
being shallow. “Tell the story of Francis,” 
says Chesterton, “as a tale of one of the 
troubadours and the wild things he would 
do for his Lady, and the whole of the 
modern puzzle disappears.” 

Francis was an effective worker for 
peace. In a land of many states, he lived 
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necessarily on an international plane. A 
book could be written of him achieving his 
glory, not because he overcame men in 
battle, but because he knew how to avoid 
the makings of war. In him the slayer 
was transformed into the sharer. 

Here again it was the spirit of the man. 
He fared forth with two companions to 
conquer the Mohammedan world. His 
arms were in no sense military; they were 
of an uncommon common-sense. He felt 
it to be more sensible to create Christians 
than to kill Moslems. Francis was op- 
posed, not to defense, but to the war 
system. 

His opposition to war was one of the 
reasons for his turn to poverty. “If we 
have possessions,” he said to his brethren, 
“we should need laws and weapons to de- 
fend them.” He made it a rule for him- 
self and his followers, whenever entering 
a house to say, “Paz et bonum,” Peace and 
blessing be to this house. This, in sub- 
stance, was the greeting he extended to all 
he met. He began all his sermons with 
“May the Lord give you peace.” When 
he sent his followers on their first mission 
he charged them, saying, “Go, dearest 
brothers, two by two, into all the country, 
and preach to men peace and penance 
unto the remission of their sins.” 

Francis practiced his own doctrine, and 
to effect. When the bishop and governor 
of his own town were mixed up in what 
seemed to be an irreconcilable quarrel, he 
composed their dispute with a stanza 
from his “Canticle of the Sun.” Fre- 
quently he counseled his disciples: “As you 
preach peace by word, so you should also 
possess peace, and superabundant peace, in 
your hearts. Anger no one nor vex any 
man, but by your meekness urge others 
to be peaceful, meek, and merciful; for we 
are called to heal the wounded, to succor 
the injured, and to bring back the erring 
to the ways of righteousness.” 

Francis overcame warring factions with 
the power of a new affection. Arriving 
one day at Arrezzo, he found the city 
in a complete revolt, a bloody situation. 
He spoke to the mob in the city 
square, and the breach was healed. The 
same thing happened in Bologna. Francis 
reconciled many family feuds. He drew 
men unto him. On occasion the whole 


population of a town would turn out to 
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hear him, to accept him, and to follow 
him—every one. Such, indeed, was the 
enthusiasm now and then that Francis 
found it necessary to restrain these people 
in order to avoid the utter break down of 
family and civic ties. 

He aimed to aid in uprooting war by the 
adoption for his followers of certain simple 
rules. The brothers were not to receive 
arms to be used against persons. They 
were not to carry weapons, concealed or 
otherwise. They were to refrain from tak- 
ing solemn oaths, excepting in those in- 
stances decreed by the Pope, namely, 
where peace, the faith, or a juridical oath 
is at stake. “If the brothers and sisters 
are troubled contrary to their right and 
privilege, or by the rulers of the places 
where they abide,” he urged, “let their 
own prefects, together with the council of 
the Lord Bishop, resort to measures which 
may appear to them proper.” Francis 
was for arbitration. 

Francis aimed to establish and main- 
tain peace by the mutual adjustment of 
wealth and poverty, of power and sub- 
mission, primarily by the law—the law of 
Christian brotherhood. It is evident that 
he was opposed to any war of aggression. 
It was clear to him that might does not 
make right. Francis could handle bees 
without getting stung. Francis was @ 
peacemaker. It may be said that that 
was his chief business. 

It was a remarkable thing, the Fran- 
ciscan appeal, especially when we recall 
that it was not due to any new doctrine. 
Everything he taught had been set forth 
long ago by Matthew, by Luke, and all 
the earliest fathers. 

“And He called the twelve together, 
and gave them power and authority over 
all demons, and to cure diseases. And 
He sent them forth to preach the king- 
dom of God, and to heal the sick. And 
He said unto them, ‘Take nothing for 
your journey, neither staff, nor wallet, nor 
bread, nor money; neither have two 
coats.’ ” 

Francis simply returned to the poverty 
and spirit of the Apostles. His revolu- 
lution, wider than the Renaissance, 
more profound than the Reformation, en- 
tailed no break with the tenets of the 
Church. While he was not unmindful of 
the necessity for a measure of super- 
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natural mysticism, an essential of every 
religion, at no time do we find him in- 
terested in speculations. He posed as no 
philosopher. His new and startling con- 
tribution was a simple return to the first 
principles of the early Christians, liter- 
ally. His remedy for the misery and the 
pain of his age, for the insolent ills of 
extravagance, was renunciation of all we 
now call Babbitry, real and complete. 

Measured by the standards of our time, 
Francis was no orator. Frequently he had 
to tell his hearers that the sermon which 
he had prepared had quite gone out of his 
head. His effects were produced by un- 
studied words. His intense delight in all 
created things was contagious. Every 
thing to him was the work of God. He 
loved music. He sang and called his fol- 
lowers to sing joyously. Watching him, 
listening to him, his followers heard an- 
gelic harmonies. Of his love for living 
things and of their affections for him, 
there are legends without end. Francis 
was a good man, versed in speaking. In 
that sense, he was the greatest orator of 
our modern world. 

He had but one remedy for the ills of 
men. That was love. And, outstanding 
fact, his remedy worked. Francis was the 
first great pragmatist. Nobles, the wise, 
the wealthy, the poor, and the outcast 
came to him to learn and to follow. His 
charity and sweetness, in an age of many 
wars, extended to all peoples and all 
creeds, even to the Moslems. M. Sabatier 
boldly says that “Francis saved Christi- 
anity.” Certain it is that his peace pro- 
gram, so far as we may call it a program, 
was the most profound of all the many 
our poor world has known. 

If Francis was not the first to make 
Christmas a festival for children, there is 
one Christmas ceremony directly traceable 
to him. Once, during his sojourn in the 
wild grotto of Greccio, as the Christmas 
feast drew near, he expressed the desire 
to celebrate it “in a new manner.” At 
the midnight Christmas mass he arranged 
that the manger and the stable of Bethle- 
hem be presented after the manner of the 
miracle plays. From that night, through- 
out the Christian world, the charming de- 
votion of the “crib,” the “prasepe,” has 
been the joy and inspiration of children, 
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generation after generation, throughout 
seven hundred years. 

Francis wins us not so much by a cal- 
culating prudence as by his elan, his 
dash ; by his perfect willingness to be un- 
known ; by his simple adherence to a very 
few principles. In his brief last will and 
testament he urges his Order to preserve 
his idea as to holy poverty, to observe the 
rules of the Church, to respect work, and 
to avoid idleness. That was all. 

But whenever we permit our minds to 
dwell upon him, we always come eventu- 
ally to his love for God’s creatures. This 
was not a sentimentality. Francis was a 
practical man. On occasion he reproved 
the friars for slovenliness; he encouraged 
horticulture in Assisi. But he respected 
beauty, especially the beauty of simplicity. 
Let it be repeated, he was a joyous soul. 
Throughout his missions there was laugh- 
ter in the air. We happen upon Francis 
at his best as he sings his songs to his 
sisters, the birds; as the rabbit runs to 
him to hide upon his breast; as the wolf 
of Gubbio crouches at his feet; and, at 
the last, passing from the earth, as he 
praises his Lord for his Sister Death. 

It is no wonder that great personages 
found their way into the Franciscan Or- 
der. Shortly before the Reformation in 
England, it is recorded that there were at 
one time sixty-seven Franciscan professors 
in Oxford and seventy-three at Cambridge. 
Five popes and many cardinals have been 
Franciscans. It may have been “mid- 
Victorian,” but the pre-Raphaelites led 
England on a pilgrimage to Assisi. St. 
George gave up his luxuries to follow 
Christ because of St. Francis. It became 
a tradition that St. Francis was Christ, 
born in a stable, receiving on Mount Al- 
verna the wounds of the crucified. Upon 
this tradition Franz Lizst composed one 
of his musical masterpieces with its theme 
of the irresistible march of faith midst an 
Italian storm. 

Pilgrims to Assisi learn that “scientific 
charity” is a contradiction in terms; that 
religion is neither pudgy nor excessively 
hard; that the cross is real; that it may be 
very heavy, but that it is to be carried with 
a glad heart and a smile. When, as a 
remedy for his approaching blindness, the 
great surgeon started to burn his eyeballs 
with a red-hot iron, Francis arose and 
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with his matchless smile said, “Brother 
Fire, God made you beautiful, and strong, 
and useful; I pray you be courteous with 
me.” Thinking upon such a man, one can 
understand why it is that Franciscan 
Friars are today the custodians of the 
Garden of Gethsemane. 

To us with our overemphasis on the 
value of possessions, he reminds us of the 
relative unimportance of things. When 
we turn from religion because of its gloom, 
we are brought back by the laughter and 
son of this minstrel, this Jongleur of 
God. Some one has told of a tombstone 
bearing the inscription, “Born a human 
being and died a grocer.” That stone 
marked no grave of a lover of Francis. 
When we find ourselves spiritually lost in 
the struggles of competition, we find our- 
selves again when we go to the feet of 
Francis, with his ministering mercy. If 
we seem about to sink in selfishness, we 
are strengthened by the romance of his 
sacrifice. If life seem drab and common- 
place, we catch a new glow from his ser- 
mons to the birds. If love seem beastly, 
there is a living denial in the fair affec- 
tion between Francis and Clare. If we are 
oppressed by the hypocrisy of men, our 
own included, we are encouraged by his 
sufficing sincerity. Courtesy, industry, 
modesty, knightliness, freedom — these 
were the enduring things in the life of St. 
Francis of Assisi. Thinking upon him, 
we—all of us—turn with a renewed hope 
to our tasks, conscious once more that in 
a world where there is so much beauty, 
so much to learn, so much to love, life 
must be worth while. 


“All fellow lives—at peace or daily wars 

Sundered as tsland stars— 

In hés blind love’s blue Heaven have lot 
and part, 

All worlds find room in one unworldly 
heart.” 


No man ever struggled more sincerely, 
more beautifully, or more effectively for 
the realization of the religious ideal upon 
earth than this “Brother of the Little 
Portion.” His transparent message of 


equality, poverty, love, work, worship, 
hunger to know the truth, was the supreme 
need of his century, and of every other 
century. But his century, at least, lis- 
tened, heard, and strove to follow in his 
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footsteps. Painters, sculptors, and writ- 
ers have lingered lovingly over the figure 
of this Umbrian Saint, and spent their 
genius in picturing him to the eyes of 
the world’s adoring ones. He who found 
the sweetness in the simple human rela- 
tions between the Holy Mother and Her 
Child, and chose for his sanctuary the 
“Saint Mary of the Angels,” who saw God 
in the face of his brother the sun and in 
the songs of his sisters the birds, is the 
great herald of an infinite tenderness. It 
was quite inevitable that men should for- 
sake their bitterness, that social castes 
should fade, that a new art should be 
born, that a fresh history of the race 
should begin where lived and wrought and 
loved this little poor man of God. 


AN INTERNATIONAL FACT- 
FINDING BODY 
By THEODORE STANFIELD 


‘PLAIN truth will influence half a 

score of men at most in a nation or 
an age, while mystery will lead millions 
by the nose,” wrote Bolingbroke to Dean 
Swift in 1791. About a year ago a Euro- 
pean statesman on one of his periodic 
visits to the United States was asked what, 
if any, changes he had observed in the at- 
titude of the American people toward 
international questions. He replied, “It 
strikes me that the Americans have ac- 
quired a passion for facts.” Indeed, an 
increasing desire to know the real facts 
of international incidents, as and when 
they occur, is stirring the peoples of most 
countries. International intrigue, im- 
perialistic plotting, secret diplomacy, 
propaganda, and what Carlyle called “the 
talent of lying in a way that cannot be laid 
hold of,” are becoming increasingly un- 
popular. The democratic people of the 
world no longer wish to be treated as if 
they were emotional morons. They want 
to know, for example, how the wars which 
threaten to destroy them arise. They 
want the facts, so that they can educate 
themselves politically, economically, mor- 
ally; for they are groping to establish 
world peace through justice, and without 
the facts they know they can get nowhere. 
They sense that the myths of history are a 
dangerous substitute for the grim facts of 
reality. 
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How can the truth be ascertained and 
determined? That is the problem. Some 
skeptic may suggest that it is impossible 
to determine the truth in international 
matters; another that it is dangerous to 
confide the truth to the ignorance and the 
passions of the “unthinking masses.” The 
answer appears to be, that the old method 
of suppression and misrepresentation has 
woefully failed, and that the people know 
it. They now want to try the new method 
of disclosing the truth. Even if, in some 
of the first instances, the “masses” might 
not control their passions, experience 
would soon teach them to do so. They 
certainly will never learn, if international 
life remains an anarchy of fiction and loose 
passions. 

Perhaps an international, judicial, im- 
partial, fact-finding body is a necessary 
institution in international life. Such a 
body need not be a court that proceeds to 
a verdict; rather a body clothed only with 
those powers it may require to get the 
facts, the evidence, the testimony, the 
documents needed to establish the truth. 

The problem of creating such a body is 
no doubt a novel and difficult one. And yet 
such an organization might well prove of 
value in establishing not only pertinent 
facts relating to the causes of a given war, 
but also the facts in threatening interna- 
tional occurrences and controversies at the 
time that they occur and before they have 
led to war. The mere danger that the 
truth is likely to come out with reasonable 
promptitude, through an appeal to such a 
fact-finding body, would in itself tend to 
reduce the number of such occurrences 
and controversies. 

To perform this service, such a fact- 
finding body need not have the duty and 
power to render a verdict of guilty or not 
guilty. It might be restricted, rather, to 
the function of ascertaining, sifting, 
weighing, and publishing the evidence. 
The facts would speak for themselves. 
Incidentally, they would inform and edu- 
cate public opinion. 

Not only documents, but also individ- 
uals might be summoned before this fact- 
finding body; for, naturally, certain indi- 
viduals might be accused of certain acts, 
in which case they might be summoned 
to testify before the body under oath. It 
may be advisable, in the first few cases 
that come before such a body, to empower 


it, in the name of all the nations for 
whom it can speak, to grant immunity, ex- 
cept as to perjury, against criminal prose- 
cution based upon any evidence produced 
before it, to any accused individual or to 
anyone testifying under oath. 

Under such circumstances, with truth 
and not punishment as its objective, the 
nations, as individuals, desirous of estab- 
lishing international facts in a scientific 
and impartial manner, may be ready to 
cooperate with each other to create such 
a fact-finding body. They might find 
little difficulty in selecting a committee of 
the world’s leading jurists, say, to formu- 
late a plan of organization and procedure 
for the proposed institution. 

One has but to read the daily papers 
to observe that international discussions, 
controversies, and incidents almost always 
involve questions of verity, of accuracy, 
of suppression of facts. The controversies, 
when analyzed, are usually found to in- 
volve not only conflicts of interests, but 
also, perhaps primarily, questions of fact. 
The suppression of information, the 
secrecy and the stealth which often attend 
the transaction of international business 
breed in the peoples a sense of mutual dis- 
trust, of suspicion, of threatening danger, 
and sometimes of international con- 
spiracy, arousing their primal passions 
and submerging their reason. 

As long as international facts remain 
hidden in the archives of foreign offices 
and in the breasts of living statesmen or 
other men still living, progress along the 
road to peace must remain slow and halt- 
ing. If the facts were promptly and re- 
liably made apparent to the people, men 
and women would learn to face them and 
to adjust their international relations ac- 
cordingly. 

Until the facts are definitely and un- 
equivocally established as and when they 
occur, or at latest during the lifetime of 
the generation during which they happen, 
history cannot become a science of ob- 
served facts, of deduced principies, of in- 
ternational relationships, or of suggested 
methods of progress; rather it must re- 
main the dangerous art it now is, an art 
which in its effect upon the young is a 
potent cause of war. “Deal not in his- 
tory,” John Wolcott said; “twill prove a 
most unprofitable trade” Such an indict- 
ment ought not to be possible. As soon 
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as the facts are definitely and unequivo- 
cally established, history will have the 
basis for the needed change from an art 
to a science. Then, indeed, it will change, 
just as the black art of alchemy turned 
into the science of chemistry. 


The sages say, Dame Truth delights to dwell 
(Strange mansion) in the bottom of a well. 
Questions are, then, the windlass and the 
rope 
That pull the grave old gentlewoman up. 


PEACE AND CHINA* 


An Address 
By SENATOR WILLIAM E. BORAH 


OU have asked me to speak to you 

tonight on the subject of peace. Ordi- 
narily, this would call for a discussion of 
some theory, some elaborate scheme—on 
paper. I prefer, however, with your per- 
mission, to deal with some _ concrete 
things—some challenging facts. It is 
inevitable, I presume, that in dealing with 
the subject of peace we invade the realm 
of theory and of the ideal. But if we are 
to get results we cannot wholly ignore 
conditions as we find them and as from 
time to time they exist. If nations having 
the power to do justice are unwilling to 
do justice, there wiil be no more peace in 
the future than there has been in the past. 
I am going to say something of a situa- 
tion which has in it all the elements of 
conflict, a situation which is to test the 
good faith and the sense of justice of 
great nations. Necessarily, on this partic- 
ular occasion, limited in time, I can do 
no more than speak briefly and therefore 
in general terms. 

Hon. Silas H. Strawn, the able rep- 
resentative of the United States to the 
special conference of Chinese customs 
tariff, has said in a public address since 
his return that there is no government in 
China, that there is little hope for China 
unless, as I infer from his remarks, she 
finds a dictator of the type of Mussolini. 
He then states: “The real trouble with 
China today is not that she is suffering 
from imperialism, from unequal treaties, 


* Delivered under auspices, National Coun- 
cil Jewish Women, Philadelphia, November 16. 
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from extraterritoriality, or from the lack 
of tariff autonomy, it is that there is no 
government but that dominated by war 
lords who have but two motives—greed 
and aggrandizement.” 

We are familiar with and are prone to 
discuss the present conditions in China. 
We are also familiar with but not so prone 
to discuss the policies which have con- 
tributed to these conditions. I do not see 
how we can deal successfully with that 
situation if we persist in ignoring the 
facts which have so materially contributed 
to the turmoil and strife, the dissension 
and the looting now going on in China. 
A vast amount of light will be thrown 
upon the future if we give some consid- 
eration to the past. For years foreign 
powers have been closing in, as it were, 
upon China. Her natural wealth and the 
almost unlimited possibilities of com- 
merce have been the great temptation. In 
dealing with the problems which the 
Chinese situation now presents, we can- 
not ignore the fact that more than forty 
of her important cities and many of her 
great ports are now under foreign control. 
What would be the possibilities as to peace 
and contentment, the possibilities of prog- 
ress and development, in any country 
under such circumstances? Her natural 
resources are being partitioned and di- 
vided among outside powers. Her tariff 
duties are fixed by thirteen different na- 
tions. These nations determine what 
tariff duty China may collect, and deter- 
mine what tariff duty she must pay when 
importing into these respective nations. 
The Chinese have been permitted for years 
to enjoy but five per cent tariff rate on 
imports. There is not a nation, even pro- 
fessed free-trade nations, which could, or 
would, live under such a revenue law. 
The foreigner in China is exempt from 
the administration of Chinese laws. War 
ships of foreign countries patrol her de- 
fenseless coast and foreign gun boats ply 
and police her rivers. In foreign fac- 
tories the Chinese children work under 
circumstances and conditions and environ- 
ments which human language is inade- 
quate to describe, under rules as merci- 
less as death. The child labor conditions 
in China, according to reports made by 
impartial investigators, stand out in 
hideous cruelty—an indefensible thing. 
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China, in other words, is dominated in all 
matters which are essential to a nation’s 
prosperity and growth by foreign powers. 
In addition to this state of affairs, it will 
be remembered that specific demands have 
been made upon China, not only to give 
over her natural resources, but her sov- 
ereignty as a people. In this condition of 
affairs you have the first great fact with 
which we must deal if we are to have peace 
in the Orient. 

The second important fact is this—the 
spirit of nationalism is fast laying hold 
upon the hearts and minds of four hun- 
dred million people, not nationalism as it 
has always existed there, but nationalism 
as Western nations have practiced it and 
taught it. This is a fact which foreign 
powers are reluctant to admit and un- 
willing to accept. China for the Chinese 
has come to be the battle cry of that vast 
seething sea of humanity. It is particu- 
larly, and especially, the cry of the young 
and coming generation. The world at 
large has come to entertain some doubt 
as to just what the Allied and Associated 
Powers meant when they declared for 
self-determination and the right of all 
peoples to have their own form of govern- 
ment and live their own lives. We will 
not pause to discuss what they meant or 
all they meant or seek to refine upon this 
old creed newly promulgated. But there 
were peoples all over the world who ac- 
cepted this creed in all its breadth and 
depth and have been striving ever since 
in one way or another to come into the 
enjoyment of its uplifting and healing 
power. This message seemed to go out 
from the great nations to all humanity, 
regardless of faith or race, creed or color, 
and so it was received. It is with this 
spirit, this holy passion, which the eager 
resolves of a sacrificial hour evoked and 
spread about with which we now have to 


deal. It will not down. It ought not to 
down. Some say that nationalism is a 


great evil, an obstacle to peace ; others will 
tell you it is the foundation of a sound, 
sane and wholesome world fabric. We 
need not stop to philosophize. The fact 
is it is here, and must be reckoned with 
and respected. We may write and sign 
treaties and devise schemes for world 
peace, but all these things may disappear 
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in a night if there is buried beneath your 
structure of peace the inexplicable urge 
of a people “to live their own lives” in 
their own way. This spirit of nationalism 
was augmented and stressed by the World 
War, and it is today the most tremendous 
fact in the life of the Chinese people, a 
people who constitute one-fourth of the 
population of the earth and occupy an 
area larger than that of the United States. 
China is asking for the right of self- 
determination and they believe that the 
great obstacle to that realization is these 
encroachments upon their territory of 
which I have spoken, this attack upon her 
sovereignty which is now a matter of his- 
tory. Disturbances and conflicts and 
strife among themselves, of course, there 
are, and that is important. It will take 
some time for these things to run their 
course. But the Chinese problem at bot- 
tom is nationalism coming into the pres- 
ence of imperialism. What is the world 
going to do about it? What are those 
going to do about it who are most in- 
terested in China? Here is your test in 
the peace program. Will we seek to ad- 
just conditions through peaceful methods, 
in doing justice, or will China be tanta- 
lized into desperate things and then the 
appeal to force? Do not misunderstand 
me. I am not at this time seeking to put 
the blame here or there, especially I do 
not wish to be understood as criticizing 
our own government. But I do wish to 
say tonight that the nation which, under 
the circumstances now existing in China, 
invokes the brutal policy of force in 
China will be the deliberate assassin of 
justice in the Orient for decades and 
decades. It will dedicate that land to 
misery and bloodshed for years to come, 
and in the end it would settle nothing— 
force never does. The time has gone by 
in China when you can shoot down men 
as they did last July a year ago and see 
a nation bow like whipped slaves. We 
must recognize and deal with them as a 
great people. We must deal with them, 
in so far as we deal with them as a nation, 
upon terms of equality. We must deal 
with them in absolute justice to their own 
rights and to their right to live their own 
lives, and to possess and enjoy what in 
all justice is theirs as a people. 
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The policy of the United States toward 
China has been characterized by a fine 
consideration for the rights and aspira- 
tions of the Chinese people. We have uni- 
versally respected the integrity of her ter- 
ritory. We have returned to her funds 
which in technical right we might have 


withheld. As a nation we have respected 
those things which a _ nation most 
cherishes. For this policy we are now in 


certain quarters being subjected to ridi- 
cule or serious criticism. We are told that 
our policy means failure, that force must 
be accepted as the basic principle of a suc- 
cessful Oriental policy—that force is the 
only thing they understand, and therefore, 
the only thing they respect. This is the 
old, cruel, brutal, imperialistic policy, the 
revolting creed which not only made pos- 
sible but certain the World War. China 
may furnish the acid test of whether the 
world has been converted to justice as a 
basis of international dealing or whether 
it proposes to retain the barbarous creed 
of force. It is within the power of the 
foreign nations to do justice, to do 
righteousness, to China and thus lead the 
way to peace. There is turmoil now in 
China, internal dissension. There could 
not well be anything else under policies 
which have obtained. But one thing we 
must bear in mind, and that is, that there 
are strong indications that these internal 
dissensions may disappear before a pro- 
gram for national integrity and national 
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independence. The Chinese people have 
been deprived for years of means to 
sustain a government—they have been 
demoralized by demands for the breaking 
up of the nation, they have had fastened 
on them obsolete and unjust treaties, and 
they have had revolution which always 
means turmoil. But it would be dan- 
gerous to assume that these things may 
not be molded into one concerted national 
force through the dominating spirit of 
nationalism. I am one who believes that 
with fair and just treatment, with rights 
accorded to her to which every nation is 
entitled, with a clean unmistakable policy 
upon the part of the foreign nations, of 
help instead of exploitation, China can 
take her place among the strong and 
prosperous nations. She will soon adjust 
her internal troubles. She has the man- 
power, she has the wealth, she has the 
territory, or should have, and instinctively 
and innately, they are a law-abiding, 
frugal, industrious, home-loving people. 
Let us not make any mistake, my friends, 
that national feeling in China will compel 
respect. Four hundred million people, 
imbued with the spirit of independence 
and of national integrity, are in the end 
invincible. There is no power which can 
master them or hold them in subjection. 
War ships and Gatling guns and dead 
students may mislead some, but the forces 
which determine the actions of empires 
and great nations lie deeper. 
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THE PRESIDENT’S KANSAS 
CITY ADDRESS 
November 11, 1926 

(Following is the text of President Cool- 
idge’s speech delivered at the dedication of 
the Liberty Memorial for World War he- 
roes :) 

FELLOW-COUNTRYMEN: It is with a min- 
gling of sentiments that we come to dedicate 
this memorial. Erected in memory of those 
who defended their homes and their freedom 
in the World War, it stands for service and 
all that service implies. Reverence for 


our dead, respect for our living, loyalty to 
our country, devotion to humanity, consecra- 
tion to religion—all of these and much more 
is represented in this towering monument 
and its massive supports. It has not been 
raised to commemorate war and victory, but 
rather the results of war and victory which 
are embodied in peace and liberty. In its 
impressive symbolism it pictures the story 
of that one increasing purpose declared by 
the poet to mark all the forces of the past 
which finally converge in the spirit of Amer- 
ica in order that our country, as “the heir 
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of all the ages, in the foremost files of time” 
may forever hold aloft the glowing hope of 
progress and peace to all humanity. 

Five years ago it was my fortune to take 
part in a public service held on this very 
site, when General Pershing, Admiral Beatty, 
Marshal Foch, General Diaz, and General 
Jacques, representing several of the allied 
countries in the war, in the presence of the 
American Legion convention, assisted in a 
formal beginning of this work which is now 
reaching its completion. 

Today I return at the special request of 
the distinguished Senators from Missouri and 
Kansas, and on the invitation of your com- 
mittee on arrangements, in order that I may 
place the official sanction of the National 
Government upon one of the most elaborate 
and impressive memorials that adorn our 
country. It comes as a fitting observance of 
this eighth aniversary of the signing of the 
armistice on November 11, 1918. In each 
recurring year this day will be set aside to 
revive memories and renew ideals. While it 
did not mark the end of the war, for the 
end is not yet, it marked a general subsidence 
of the armed conflict which for more than 
four years shook the very foundations of 
Western civilization. 


Missouri and Kansas in the War 


We have little need to inquire how that 
war began. Its day of carnage is done. 
Nothing is to be gained from criminations 
and recriminations. We are attempting to 
restore the world to a state of better under- 
standing and amity. We can even leave to 
others the discussion of who won the war. 
It is enough for us to know that the side on 
which we fought was victorious. But we 
should never forget that we were asserting 
our rights and maintaining our ideals. That, 
at least, we shall demand as our place in 
history. 

The energy and success with which our 
country conducted its military operations 
after it had once entered the war has now 
become a closed record of fame. The ex- 
perience of this thriving city and these two 
adjoining States was representative of that 
of the country. Soon came the marshaling 
of the National Guard. From its existing 
units in Missouri and Kansas the foundation 
of the Thirty-fifth Division was laid. The 
Fighty-ninth Division was raised almost en- 
tirely in these two States. A portion of the 


Forty-second, known as the Rainbow Divi- 
sion, came from this city. The whole martial 
spirit of this neighborhood, which within a 
radius of two hundred miles had furnished 
the famous regiment of Missouri Volunteers, 
commanded by Col. John W. Doniphan when 
he made one of the most celebrated marches 
to the conquest of Chihuahua in the Mexican 
War, reasserted itself as it had done in ’61 
and ’98. 

While these divisions were serving with so 
much distinction on the battlefields of France 
their fellow-citizens were supporting them 
with scarcely less distinction in patriotic ef- 
forts at home. They were furnishing money 
for Liberty Loans, subscribing to the relief 
associations headed by the Red Cross, turn- 
ing out munitions from the factories and 
rations from the fields. The whole com- 
munity was inspired with devotion to the 
cause of liberty. Returning at the end of the 
war, these divisions have increased their 
distinction by being represented in high 
places in civil life. From the Eighty-ninth 
came the great administrator and colonial 
governor, Major-General Leonard Wood, and 
from the Thirty-fifth Division came a dis- 
tinguished son of Missouri, the present Secre- 
tary of War, Col. Dwight F. Davis. 


Expenditures for Veterans 


Under no other flag are those who have 
served their country held in such high appre 
ciation. It is, of course, impossible for the 
eyes of the Government to detect all indi- 
vidual cases of veterans requiring relief in 
every part of our land. But the Veterans’ 
Bureau is organized into departments and 
subdivisions, so that if any worthy person 
escapes their observation it is because the 
utmost care and attention could do no more. 
In the last eight years about $3,500,000,000 
have been expended by the National Gov- 
ernment for restoration, education, and relief. 
Nearly $3,200,000,000 have been pledged to 
accrue in future benefits to all veterans. 

Whenever they may be suffering from ill- 
ness, whatever may be the cause. the doors 
of our hospitals are open to them without 
charge until they are restored to health. 
This is an indication of praise and reward 
which our country bestows upon its veterans. 
Our admiration is boundless. It is no mere 
idle form; it is no shadow without reality, 
but a solid and substantial effort, rising into 
the dignity of a sacrifice, made by all the 
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people that they might in some degree recog- 
nize and recompense those who have served 
in time of national peril. All veterans should 
know this and be proud of it, and they are. 

Considering the inspiring record of your 
soldiers in the field and the general attitude 
of appreciation which has been constantly 
reiterated by the whole nation, it would be 
but natural to suppose that this midwestern 
country would give appropriate expression 
to the honor and devotion in which it holds 
those who served their country and the ideals 
for which they were contending. But the 
magnitude of this memorial, and the broad 
base of popular support on which it rests 
can scarcely fail to excite national wonder 
and admiration. 

More than one person out of four in the 
entire population of this city responded to 
an appeal for funds, which gave pledges in 
excess of $2,000,000. It represents the high 
aspirations of this locality for ideals ex- 
pressed in forms of beauty. We cannot look 
upon it without seeing a reflection of all the 
freshness and vigor that marks the life of 
the broad expanse of the open country and 
the love of the sciences and the arts and the 
graces as expressed in the life of her grow- 
ing towns. These results are not achieved 
without real sacrifice. They supply their 
Own overpowering answer to those who 
charge our countrymen with a lack of appre- 
ciation for the finer things of life. Those 
who have observed such criticism cannot 
fail to discover that it results in large part 
from misunderstanding. 


No Apology for Prosperity 


But assuming it to be correct, I am of the 
firm conviction that there is more hope for 
the progress of true ideals in the modern 
world, even from a nation newly rich, than 
there is from a nation of chronically poor. 
Honest poverty is one thing, but lack of 
industry and character is quite another. 
While we do not need to boast of ovr pros- 
perity or vaunt our ability to accumulate 
wealth, I see no occasion to apologize for it. 
It is the expression of a commendable Amer- 
ican spirit to live a life not merely devoted 
to luxurious ease, but to practical accom- 
plishment. Nowhere is this better exem- 


plified than in our great midcontinental basin. 
It is the spirit which dares, which has faith, 
and which succeeds. It is not confined to 
materialism, but lays hold on a higher life. 
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No one can doubt that our country was 
exalted and inspired by its war experience. 
It attained a conscious national unity which 
it never before possessed. That unity ought 
always to be cherished as one of our choicest 
possessions. In this broad land of ours there 
is enough for everybody. We ought not to 
regret our diversification, but rather rejoice 
in it. The seashore should not be distressed 
because it is not the inlands, and the fertile 
plains ought not to be distracted because 
they are not the mountain tops. These dif- 
ferences which seem to separate us are not 
real. The products of the shore, the inlands, 
the plain, and the mountain reach into every 
home. This is all one country. It all belongs 
to us. It is all our America. 

We had revealed to us in our time of perii 
not only the geographical unity of our coun- 
try, but, what was of even more importance, 
the unity of the spirit of our people. They 
might speak with different tongues, come 
from most divergent quarters of the globe, 
but in the essentials of the hour they were 
moved by a common purpose, devoted to a 
common cause, and loyal to a common coun- 
try. We should not permit that spirit which 
was such a source of strength in our time of 
trial to be dissipated in the more easy days 
of peace. We needed it then and we need 
it now. But we ought to maintain it, not so 
much because it is to our advantage as 
because it is just and human and right. 

Our population is a composite of many 
different racial strains. All of them have 
their points of weakness; all of them have 
their points of strength. We shall not make 
the most progress by undertaking to rely 
upon the sufficiency of any one of them, but 
rather by using the combination of the power 
which can be derived from all of them. The 
policy which was adopted during the war 
of selective service through the compulsory 
government intervention is the same policy 
which we should carry out in peace through 
voluntary personal action. Our armies could 
not to be said to partake of any distinct 
racial characteristic. Many of our soldiers 
were foreigners by birth, but they were all 
Americans in the defense of our common in- 
terests. There was ample opportunity for 
every nationality and every talent. 


War a Lesson in Democracy 


The same condition should prevail in our 
peace-time social and economic organization. 
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We recognize no artificial distinctions, no 
hereditary titles, but leave each individual 
free to assume and enjoy the rank to which 
his own services to society entitle him. This 
great lesson in democracy, this great ex- 
ample of equality which came to us as the 
experience of the war, ought never to be 
forgotten. It was a resurgence of the true 
American spirit which combined our people 
through a common purpose into one harmo- 
nious whole. When Armistice Day came in 
1918, America had reached a higher and truer 
national spirit than it ever before possessed. 
We at last realized in a new vision that we 
were all one people. 

Our country has never sought to be a 
military power. It cherishes no imperialistic 
designs, it is not infatuated with any vision 
of empire. It is content within its own 
territory, to prosper through the develop- 
ment of its own resources. But we realize 
thoroughly that no one will protect us unless 
we protect ourselves. Domestic peace and 
international security are among the first 
objects to be sought by any government. 
Without order under the protection of law 
there could be no liberty. To insure these 
necessary conditions we maintain a very 
moderate military establishment, in propor- 
tion to our numbers and extent of territory. 
It is a menace to no one except the evildoer. 
It is a notice to everybody that the authority 
of our government will be maintained and 
that we recognize that it is the first duty of 
Americans to look after America and main- 
tain the supremacy of American rights. To 
adopt any other policy would be to invite dis- 
order and aggression, which must either be 
borne with humiliating submission or result 
in a declaration of war. 

While, of course, our government is thor- 
oughly committed to a policy of permanent 
international peace and has made and will 
continue to make every reasonable effort in 
that direction, it is therefore also committed 
to a policy of adequate national defense. 
Like everything that has any value, the army 
and navy cost something. In the last half 
dozen years we have appropriated for their 
support about $4,000,000,000. Taken as a 
whole, there is no better navy than our own 
in the world. If our army is not as large as 
that of some other countries, it is not out- 
matched by any other like number of troops. 
Our entire military and naval forces repre- 
sent a strength of about 550,000 men, alto- 
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gether the largest which we have ever main- 
tained in time of peace. We have recently 
laid out a five-year program for improving 
our aviation service. It is a mistake to sup- 
pose that our country is lagging behind in 
this modern art. Both in the excellence and 
speed of its planes it holds high records, 
while in number of miles covered in commer- 
cial and postal aviation it exceeds that of 
any other countries. 


Reasonable Protection, Not Competition 


Although I have spoken of our national 
defenses somewhat in relation to other coun- 
tries, | have done so entirely for the purpose 
of measurement, and not for comparison, for 
our government stands also thoroughly com- 
mitted to the policy of avoiding competition 
in armaments. We expect to provide our- 
selves with reasonable protection, but we do 
not desire to enter into competition with any 
other country in the maintenance of land or 
sea forces. Such a course is always pro- 
ductive of suspicion and distrust, which usu- 
ally results in inflicting upon the people an 
unnecessary burden of expense, and when 
carried to its logical conclusion ends in 
armed conflict. We have at last entered 
into treaties with the great powers eliminat- 
ing to a large degree competition in naval 
armaments. We are engaged in negotiztions 
to broaden and extend this humane and en- 
lightened policy and are willing to make 
reasonable sacrifices to secure its further 
adoption. 

It is doubtful if in the present circum- 
stances of our country the subject of economy 
and the reduction of the war debt has ever 
been given sufficient prominence in consider- 
ing the problem of national defense. For 
the conduct of military operations, either by 
land or sea, three elements are necessary. 
One is a question of personnel. We have a 
population which surpasses that of any of 
the great powers. Not only that, it is of a 
vigorous and prolific type, intelligent and 
courageous, capable of supplying many mil- 
lions of men for active duty. Another relates 
to supplies. In our agriculture and our in- 
dustry we could be not only well-nigh self- 
sustaining, but our production could be stim- 
ulated to reach an enormous amount. The 
last requirement, which is also of supreme 
importance, is a supply of money. 

It is difficult to estimate in figures the 
entire resources of our country and impos- 
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sible to comprehend them. It is estimated 
to be approaching in value $400,000,000,000. 
No one could say in advance how large a sum 
could be secured from a system of war taxa- 
tion, but every one knows it would be insuffi- 
cient to meet the cost of war. It would be 
necessary for the Treasury to resort to the 
use of the national credit. Great as that 
might be, it is not limitless. To carry on the 
last conflict we borrowed in excess of $26,- 
000,000,000. This great debt has been re- 
duced to about $19,000,000,000. So long as 
that is unpaid it stands as a tremendous 
impediment against the ability of America 
to defend itself by military operations. Until 
this obligation is discharged it is the one 
insuperable obstacle to the possibility of de- 
veloping our full national strength. [very 
time a Liberty bond is retired preparedness 
is advanced. 

It is more and more becoming the con- 
viction of students of adequate defense that 
in time of national peril the government 
should be clothed with authority to call into 
its service all of its man power and all of its 
property under such terms and conditions 
that it may completely avoid making a sac- 
rifice of one and a profiteer of another. To 
expose some men to the perils of the battle- 
field while others are left to reap large gains 
from the distress of their country is not in 
harmony with our ideal of equality. Any 
future policy of conscription should be all- 
inclusive, applicable in its terms to the en- 
tire personnel and the entire wealth of the 
whole nation. 


Loss, Not Profit, in War 

It is often said that we profited from the 
World War. We did not profit from it, but 
lost from it, in common with all countries 
engaged in it. Some individuals made gains, 
but the nation suffered great losses. Merely 
in the matter of our national debt it will 
require heavy sacrifices, extended over a 
period of about thirty years, to recoup those 
losses. What we suffered indirectly in the 
diminution of our commerce and through the 
deflation which occurred when we had to 
terminate the expenditure of our capital and 
begin to live on our income is a vast sum 
which can never be estimated. The war left 
us with debts and mortgages, without count- 
ing our obligations to our veterans, which it 
will take a generation to discharge. High 
taxes, insolvent banks, ruined industry, dis- 
tressed agriculture—all followed in its train. 


December 


While the period of liquidation appears to 
have been passed, long years of laborious toil 
on the part of the people will be necessary to 
repair our loss. It was not because our re- 
sources had not been impaired, but because 
they were so great, that we could meantime 
finance these losses while they are being re- 
stored, that we have been able so early to 
revive our prosperity. But the money which 
we are making today has to be used in part 
to replace that which we expended during 
the war. 

In time this damage can be repaired, but 
there are irreparable losses which will go on 
forever. We see them in the vacant home, 
in the orphaned children, in the widowed 
women, in the bereaved parents. To the 
thousands of the youth who are gone forever 
must be added other thousands of maimed 
and disabled. It is these things that bring 
to us more emphatically than anything else 
the bitterness, the suffering, and the devasta- 
tion of armed conflict. 


Spiritual Power Found in Peace 


It is not only because of these enormous 
losses, suffered alike by ourselves and the 
rest of the world, that we desire peace, but 
because we look to the arts of peace rather 
than war as the means by which mankind 
will finally develop its greatest spiritual 
power. We know that discipline comes only 
from effort and sacrifice. We know that 
character can result only from toil and suf- 
fering. We recognize the courage, the loy- 
alty, and the devotion that are displayed in 
war, and we realize that we must hold many 
things more precious than life itself. 


’Tis man’s perdition to be safe 
When for the truth he ought to die. 

But it cannot be that the final development 
of all these fine qualities is dependent upon 
slaughter and carnage and death. ‘There 
must be a better and purer process within the 
realm of peace where humanity can disc.pline 
itself, develop its courage, replenish its faith, 
and perfect its character. In the true service 
of that ideal, which is even more difficult to 
maintain than our present standards, it can- 
not be that there would be any lack of op- 
portunity for the revelation of the highest 
form of spiritual life. 

We shall not be able to cultivate the arts 
of peace by constant appeal to primal in- 
stincts. To the people of the jungle the 
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stranger was always the enemy. As the race 
grew up through the family, the tribe, the 
clan and the nation, this sentiment always 
survived. The foreigner was subject to sus- 
picion, without rights and without friends. 
This spirit prevailed even under the Roman 
Empire. It would not have been sufficient 
for St. Pauli to claim protection because he 
was a human being, or even an inhabitant 
of a peaceful province. It was only when he 
asserted that he was a Roman citizen that 
he could claim any rights or the protection of 
any laws. 


Old World Distrust a Warning 


We do not easily emancipate ourselves 
from these age-old traditions, When we come 
in contact with people differing from our- 
selves in dress and appearance, in speech and 
accent, the inherited habits of our physical 
being naturally react unfavorably. Nothing 
is easier than an appeal to suspicion and dis- 
trust. It is always certain that the unthink- 
ing will respond to such efforts. But such 
reaction is of the flesh, not of the spirit. It 
represents the opportunist, not the idealist. 
It serves the imperialsitic cause of conquest, 
but it is not found in the lesson of the Sermon 
on the Mount. It may flourish as the impulse 
of the day, but it is not the standard which 
will finally prevail in the world. It is neces- 
sary that the statesmanship of peace should 
lead in some other direction. 

If we are to have peace, therefore, we are 
to live in accordance with the dictates of a 
higher life. We shall avoid any national 
spirit of suspicion, distrust, and hatred to- 
ward other nations. The Old World has for 
generations indulged itself in this form of 
luxury. The results have been ruinous. It 
is not for us, who are more fortunately cir- 
cumstanced, to pass judgment upon those who 
are less favored. In their place we might 
have done worse, But it is our duty to be 
warned by their example and to take full ad- 
vantage of our own position. We want un- 
derstanding, good will and friendly relations 
between ourselves and all other people. The 
first requisite for this purpose is a friendly 
attitude on our own part. 

They tell us that we are not liked in Eu- 
rope. Such reports are undoubtedly exagger- 
ated and can be given altogether too much 
importance. We are a creditor nation. We 
are more prosperous than some others. This 
means that our interests have come within 
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the European circle, where distrust and sus 
picion, if nothing more, have been altogether 
too common. To turn such attention to us 
indicates at least that we are not ignored. 


Attitude Toward Other Nations 


While we can assume no responsibility for 
the opinions of others, we are responsible for 
our own sentiments. We ought to be wise 
enough to know that in the sober and in- 
formed thought of other countries we prob- 
ably hold the place of a favored nation. We 
ought not to fail to appreciate the trials and 
difficulties, the suffering and the sacrifices, 
of the people of our sister nations, and to ex- 
tend te them at all times our patience, our 
sympathy, and such help as we believe will 
enable them to be restored to a sound and 
prosperous condition. I want to be sure that 
the attitude and acts of the American Gov- 
ernment are right, I am willing to intrust to 
others the full responsibility for the results 
of their own behavior. 

Our government has steadily maintained 
the policy of the recognition and sanctity of 
international obligations and the performance 
of international covenants, It has not be- 
lieved that the world economically, financially, 
or morally, could rest upon any other secure 
foundation. But such a policy does not in- 
clude extortion or oppression. Moderation is 
a mutual international obligation. We have 
therefore undertaken to deal with other coun- 
tries in accordance with these principles, be- 
lieving that their application is for the wel- 
fare of the world and the advancement of 
civilization. 

In otr prosperity and financial resources 
we have seen not only our own advantage, but 
an increasing advantage to other people who 
have needed our assistance. The fact that 
our position is strong, our finance stable, our 
trade large, has steadied and supported the 
economic condition of the whole world. Those 
who need credit ought not to complain, but 
rather rejoice, that there is a bank able to 
serve their needs. We have maintained our 
detached and independent position in order 
that we might be better prepared in our own 
way to serve those who need our help. We 
have not desired or sought to intrude, but to 
give our counsel and assistance when it has 
been asked. Our influence is none the less 
valuable because we have insisted that it 
should not be used by one country against 
another, but for the fair and disinterested 
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service of all. We have signified our willing- 
ness to cooperate with other countries to se- 
cure a method for the settlement of disputes 
according to the dictates of reason. 


Stands by Senate on World Court 


Justice is an ideal, whether it be applied 
between man and man or between nation and 
nation. Ideals are not secured without cor- 
responding sacrifice. Justice can not be se- 
cured without the maintenance and support 
of institutions for its administration, We 
have provided courts through which it might 
be administered in the case of our individual 
citizens. A permanent court of international 
justice has been established to which nations 
may voluntarily resort for an adjudication 
of their differences. It has been subject to 
much misrepresentation, which has resulted 
in much misconception of its principles and 
objects among our people. I have advocated 
adherence to such a court by this nation on 
condition that the statute or treaty creatin< 
it be amended to meet our views. The Senate 
has adopted a resolution for that purpose. 

While the nations involved cannot yet be 
said to have made a final determination, and 
from most of them no answer has been re- 
ceived, many of them have indicated that they 
are unwilling to concur in the conditions 
adopted by the resolution of the Senate. While 
no final decision can be made by our Govern- 
ment until final answers are received, the 
situation has been sufficiently developed so 
that I feel warranted in saying that I do not 
intend to ask the Senate to modify its posi- 
tion. I do not believe the Senate would take 
favorable action on any such proposal, and 
unless the requirements of the Senate resolu- 
tion are met by the other interested nations 
I can see no prospect of this country adhering 
to the court. 

While we recognize the obligations arising 
from the war and the common dictates of 
humanity which ever bind us to a friendly con- 
sideration for other people, our main respon- 
sibility is for America. In the present state 
of the world that responsibility is more grave 
than it ever was at any other time. We have 
to face the facts. The margin of safety in 
human affairs is never very broad, as we 
have seen from the experience of the last 
dozen years. If the American spirit fails, 
what hope has the world? 

In the hour of our triumph and power we 
cannot escape the need for sober thought and 
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consecrated action. These dead whom we 
here commemorate have placed their trust in 
us. Their living comrades have made their 
sacrifice in the belief that we would not fail. 
In the consciousness of that trust and that 
belief, this memorial stands as our pledge to 
their faith, a holy testament that our country 
will continue to do its duty under the guid- 
ance of a Divine Providence. 











News in Brief 





THE MANGANESE INDUSTRIES IN SOVIET 
Russia, according to the “Associated Press,” 
may soon pass into the hands of American 
manganese and financial interests. 


THe Rector oF Pusiic INSTRUCTION in 
Alsace-Lorraine has been told by M. Poin- 
eairé, French Prime Minister, that no ob- 
stacles will be put in the way of the use of 
dialects in Alsace-Lorraine. As Flemish is 
used in the north of France, Breton in Brit- 
tany, Basque at the foot of the Pyrenees, so 
German should be taught in places where 
that language is the tongue of the family. 
The important thing, M. Poincairé states, is 
that French also should be spoken and un- 
derstood everywhere. 


Livinc CoNDITIONS IN RuRAL Sections of 
Europe have been studied by the United 
States Department of Agriculture, Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, and a report re- 
cently made public. The summary states that 
conditions on farms have improved in Eu- 
rope, and farmers in some parts of Europe 
have better living conditions than in certain 
sections of the United States. 


PLaNns Have BEEN COMPiETED IN GERMANY 
for the construction of a large refinery to 
turn poor quality coal and coal screenings 
into gasoline, kerosene, and lubricating oils, 
worth from twenty to twenty-five times the 
market value of the coal. 


CHILD WELFARE WORKERS WILL ASSEMBLE 
next February in the Fifth Pan-American 
Child Congress, to be held in Havana, Cuba. 
Previous congresses have been held in South 
America. 
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THE IDEA OF A PAN EUROPEAN UNION has 
been indorsed by Dr. Schacht, President of 
the Reichsbank of Germany. 


BraziL’s NEw PRESIDENT, Dr. WASHINGTON 
Luiz, was inaugurated November 15, on the 
37th anniversary of the Republic. 


ONE MILLION GERMANS prominent in public 
life have signed a petition requesting the 
formation of an _ international judicial 
tribunal for the investigation of the question 
of guilt for the war. The petition was pre- 
sented to Foreign Minister Stressemann, who 
has been requested to bend all efforts toward 
clearing the German nation of “the war- 
guilt lie.” 


A ProGcRAM TO WIPE Out ILLITERACY in the 
Philippines in five years has been announced 
by the Bureau of Education, Department of 
the Interior. Two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand persons have pledged their services as 
teachers, and text-books have been prepared 
in five or more dialects, to facilitate instruc- 
tion. Prizes of 1,000 pesos will probably be 
offered each year to the province reporting 
the largest reduction in illiteracy. 


THE SEcOND INTERNATIONAL ORATORICAL 
ConTEsST, an outgrowth of the United States 
national contests, now in their fourth year, 
will be held in Washington, October 14, 1927. 
The national finals will be held in Washing- 
ton in June, 1927. Seven prize-winners of 
this national contest are to be given a tour 
in Europe during the summer. Subjects for 
United States participants will be on the 
Constitution or the relations of Washington, 
Franklin, Jefferson, Marshall, Madison, Web- 
ster, or Lincoln to the Constitution and 
America’s contribution to constitutional gov- 
ernment. Argentina and Hawaii have al- 
ready been added to the list of international 
contestants. 


AN OBSERVATORY Has BEEN ESTABLISHED 
on Mt. Brukkaros, Southwest Africa, by the 
Smithsonian Institution and the National 
Geographic Society, to measure the heat of 
the sun. Only the cordial co-operation of the 
British authorities made possible the early 
completion of the observatory, isolated on 
rocky slopes, in a hot and arid region. The 
observers hope to make valuable contribu- 
tions to the development of long-range 
weather forecasting. 
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A TeMporARY Most-FavoreD-NATION com- 
mercial agreement between Finland and 
Turkey was signed on October 19, 1926, and 
became effective on October 26. 


CHILE Has OBTAINED A LOAN OF $42,500,000, 
United States gold, from two private firms in 
New York City. Under the terms of the loan, 
Chile is expressly allowed to use this money 
in any way she sees fit. 


LEON TroTsKy, GREGORY ZINOVIEFF, AND 
LEO KAMENEFF were expelled from the central 
committee of the Communist Party on Oc- 
tober 25, because of their defiance of the 
committee’s authority. Zinovieff has been 
president of the Communist Internationale 
since 1919. With his elimination, Nikolas 
Bukharin, the editor of Pravda, becomes the 
most prominent member of the _ political 
bureau. 


A CONFERENCE FOR FILIPINO INDEPENDENCE 
is to be held in Washington December 17-19. 
The call for this conference is signed by the 
All-American Anti-imperialist League, the 
Fellowship of Reconciliation, the Emergency 
Foreign Policy Conference, and the Filipino 
Association of Chicago. 


PAN-AMERICAN Day Was CELEBRATED at 
the Sesquicentennial at Philadelphia on Oc- 
tober 22 by appropriate and beautiful cere- 
monies. An oak was planted on Independ- 
ence Square and a wreath laid under Liberty 
Bell. Each nation raised its flag on one of 
the twenty-one flagstaffs in the court of 
honor. Each of the nation’s flags was also 
hung from an observation balloon anchored 
over the grounds, and twenty-one airplanes, 
each carrying a flag of an American nation, 
performed evolutions in the air. An invoca- 
tion by a Catholic archbishop prayed for 
peace in the Americas. While the army band 
played national anthems a salute of twenty- 
one guns was fired, and at the close of the 
ceremonies 500 homing pigeons were loosed 
from each side of the court; they wheeled 
in a great circle before darting off to their 
homes in thirty different cities. 


THE BuREAU OF AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 
of the Department of Agriculture has an- 
nounced that co-operative marketing of vari- 
ous agricultural products is illustrated in a 
series of film strips being made by the bureau 
for loaning in the co-operative extension 
work of the department. 
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CHRISTMAS Mart Witt BE DELiverepD in 
Army trucks this year, according to an an- 
nouncement from the Department of War. 


THE AMERICAN RED Cross CONTRIBUTED 
$100,000 for relief in the Cuban hurricane 
disaster in October. In co-operation with 
the American Red Cross, the United States 
Navy sent hydroplanes and cruisers, a medi- 
cal officer, sixteen hospital corps men, medi- 
cal supplies, and provisions. 


THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS COMMITTEE ON 
ABREARS has recommended that the 22,478.71 
gold francs owed by the Republic of 
Panama be written off the accounts of the 
League. The same committee urges China 
to use effective means to pay her arrears. 


THE NEw AIRPLANE Route between Egypt 
and India is expected to begin operation on 
January 1, 1927. The proposed route of the 
new commercial air venture is from Cairo 
over the desert to Bagdad and across the 
Persian Gulf to Karachi in northern India. 
The distance of this through route is slightly 
more than 2,500 miles. 


ALL THE SouTH AMERICAN STATES were 
represented at the first Ibero-American Air 
Congress, meeting in Madrid, Spain, October 
26. Problems of international air legisla- 
tion, from the Spanish, Portuguese and South 
American points of view, were considered. 
Commercial air traffic especially was a topic 
of discussion. 


RESTRICTIONS ON EXPORTATION OF MEATS, 
vegetables, and dairy products has been re- 
cently decided upon by the French Cabinet. 


Tur RECLAMATION OF 495,000 Acres of 
fertile land in Calabria, Italy, is planned at 
Rome, to begin in the spring of 1927. Cala- 
bria is the region in the “toe” of the Italian 
Peninsula traversed by the Apennines, many 
portions of which are very rich in forests 
and pasture lands. The land is to be pre- 
pared for more intensive cultivation. 


AN AiR LINE From BupDapest TO Graz, in 
Austria, was recently opened. The new route 
connects with the line from Vienna to Venice. 


On OcToBER 12 CZECHOSLOVAKIA FORMED its 
ninth cabinet, the third of which M. Svehla 
has been president. It is a coalition of the 


Bourgeois, Conservative-Catholic, and Agri- 
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cultural parties. All but five of the new 
cabinet are members of parliament. Dr. 
Benesh is still minister of Foreign Affairs. 
The inclusion of two Germans among the 
ministers implies that the negative policy 
hitherto followed by the German minority in 
the country is to be abandoned. 


THE ARGENTINE GEOGRAPHICAL INSTITUTE, 
with headquarters at Buenos Aires, is send- 
ing an expedition to the South Pole with 
the hope of finding the documents left by the 
Scott Expedition in 1911. The explorers will 
go by the way of Tierra del Fuego by boat 
and thence by airplane. 


New ELEcTIONS IN GUATEMALA will take 
place December 3-5, following the death of 
President Orellana in September. 


Sr. PapELLA, NEW AMBASSADOR F'roM SPAIN 
to the United States, presided at the opening 
of the Spanish pavilion at the Sesquicen- 
tennial Exposition in Philadelphia, on Oc- 
tober 12, “Day of the Spanish Race.” 


A PAN-AMERICAN PosSTAL CONGRESS, at- 
tended also, on special invitation, by Spain, 


opened on October 15 in Mexico City. 


A Rumor, FInpING VoIcE IN THE London 
Times, says that the Russian Communists 
are striving to make Constantinople a base 
for “Red” propaganda, not only among the 
Turks, but throughout the Balkans. Bul- 
garia especially is said to be the objective 
for Red revolutionist propaganda. 


IBOOK REVIEWS 





By William Bo- 
New York, 1926. 


ITALY UNDER MUSSOLINI. 
litho. Macmillan Co., 
Pp. 129. Price, $2.00. 


Whatever one thinks about the services 
which Fascism, under Mussolini, may have 
rendered Italy, it is today regarded with 
much suspicion by the rest of Europe. Natu- 
rally, any system which turns every tenth 
person into a spy, which suppresses the news, 
and systematically uses street mobs to in 
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timidate its opponents is a system to be sus- 
pected. Add to this a bravado manner in 
foreign policy, a government which boast- 
fully talks to its inflammable people of war 
to come, and you have a dangerous member 
of the society of nations. 

Mr. Bolitho, who first wrote these chapters 
in the New York World last December, traces 
the beginnings of the movement, its various 
changes of front as expediency arose, and its 
later methods in handling a populace delib- 
erately kept misinformed. He attempts to 
be impartial, but shows the white-hot rage 
of a newspaper man who believes in free 
speech and the right of organizing. 

“In another five years,” says Mr. Bolitho, 
“every scrap of material evidence in the real 
history of Fascism will have been destroyed 
or so doctored as to be misleading.” This 
book, then, and others like it, will be valu- 
able documents when the time comes to sum- 
marize Fascism. 

Not only Socialists, but all who support 
the theory of a democracy and the rule of 
public opinion, are opposed to the methods 
of Mussolini. Yet he must be understood. 
He seems to have saved Italy in a moment 
of grim danger. If, now, he is an oppor- 
tunist, playing upon an exaggerated nation- 
ism, one must understand what he is seeking. 

Bolitho believes that a struggle is brewing 
between Italy and Turkey, with, perhaps, the 
assistance of Soviet Russia to the side of 
Turkey. At all events, there is growing fore- 
boding of such a war in Europe. 

Bitterly the author concludes, “Without 
Fascism our epoch of disillusion and deca- 
dence would be incomplete.” Whether it has 
become a “danger and a scandal to mankind 
is firmly left to the reader to decide.” 


THE ARCTURUS ADVENTURE. By William Beebe. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, 1926. 
Pp. 439. Index. 


Science stands foremost among the few 
topics which are world-wide in their appeal. 
It has no national nor racial dividing lines. 
Its subject is the universe in which we all 
live; its discoveries are of interest and im- 
portance to all. 

Yet scientific books are, after all, not often 
interesting to non-technical persons. Mr. 
Beebe, however, knows how to write for the 
common or garden variety of folk. The 
Arcturus adventure is quite as interesting as 
was Galipagos, and both would successfully 
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rival the most thrilling of the tales of Jules 
Verne. 

The steam yacht Arcturus, equipped with 
a complete oceanographic outfit, with captain 
and crew, and with seventeen members of 
the scientific staff, was sent out by the New 
York Zoological Society under Mr. Beebe, 
Director. They were gone from February 
to July, 1925. 

Their objects were the investigation of the 
Sargasso Sea, to the east of America, and the 
Humboldt Current to the west. Strange to 
say, neither the one nor the other could be 
found. Small patches of Sargassum weed 
were discovered and studied. But no Sar- 
gasso Sea. The discoveries in the Pacific, 
however, were many. There was an unex- 
pected current rip, where thousands of or- 
ganisms live in the flotsam, held in a nar- 
row line. The scientists witnessed the be- 
ginning of a volcano, on an island where, for 
ages, no such thing had been. They walked 
the bottom of the sea in their diving helmets 
and collected specimens and knowledge of 
many strange and beautiful creatures. 

As much about the scientific findings are de- 
scribed as the ordinary reader could absorb; 
enough to create an appetite for more knowl- 
edge. But the main thing is the extraor- 
dinary adventure of it all. The compelling 
beauties under sea, on the islands and in the 
sky. 

Humor, too, crops out continually. Even 
the log preserves it. After a record of the 
marvelous hauls, often from a mile below 
sunlight, the nets are put down again, when 
almost home, this time for the benefit of 
guests who wish to see wonders. The log 
laconically records, “obtained one star-fish, 
one clam and a banana peel.” 


NURSERY FRIENDS FROM FRANCE. Translated 
and arranged by Olive Beaupré Miller. 
Book House for Children, Chicago, 1925. 
Pp. 190. 


The second of this series of children’s 
books, called “My Travel-ship,” is as beauti- 
ful and as wise in plan as was “Little Pic- 
tures of Japan,” issued last year. 

In this book Mrs. Miller has given in trans- 
lation more than a hundred of the little 
chansons, which have been known and loved 
by French children for centuries. In many 
instances the music and the French words 
are also given. 

They are lively and bubbling, or tender 
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and graceful—the rhythms are varied; in 
fact, it is true that “there is more of the 
real France in these rhymes than in volumes 
of learned books.” 

And the lovely page decorations, in soft 
color, are suggestive, now of Watteau, now 
of Jules Breton and Millet, again of a Gobe- 
lin tapestry or of some modern French mas- 
ter of illustration. 

Scenes are taken from Paris, Brittany, 
Avignon, Rouen; they are in forest, sea- 
coast, mountains or country-side; but always 
typically France. 

Not only children but their elders, too, 
might well imbibe a love of France from 
these exquisite pages. 


THE EVOLUTION OF PARLIAMENT. By A. F. 
Pollard, M. A.; Litt. D. F. B. A., Long- 
mans, Green & Co., Ltd., London, 1926. 
Pp. 459. Index. Price, $5.50. 


“Civilized man has drawn his religious in- 
spiration from the East, his art and 
literature mainly from Greece and his laws 
from Rome. But his political organization 
he owes mostly to English conceptions.” So 
Dr. Pollard states, in his first chapter; and 
because England’s governing body is in 
reality the “Mother of Parliaments,” a study 
of its origin and development should precede 
any study of modern political organization. 

This scholarly book on the subject is ex- 
cellently printed; it is thick, but light in the 
hand. Foot-notes, appendices, and an index; 
a few illustrations and a plan of Westminster 
add to its value as a reference text. But it 
is pre-eminently a book to read. 

As one reads, one feels, from the Magna 
Charta on, back of the political struggles 
and growth, the social flux of the times. 
English history becomes alive and intelligible. 
One sees that, in truth, Parliament has been 
the peculiar means through which the Eng- 
lish people have achieved their unity and 
nationality; and that because of this fact 
the nation has always excelled in politics. 

Knit up with the growth of Parliament is 
the evolution of democracy. This Dr. Pol- 
lard analyses keenly. “Nothing confuses 
political thought more seriously,” he says, 
“than the assumption that democracy means 
the determination of all political issues by 
popular vote.” A Prime Minister is often, 
necessarily, a monarch, and a cabinet is a 
genuine aristocracy, whose rank is attained 
by merit instead of heredity. Both are 
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essential to modern democracy, he thinks, 
with, of course, public opinion as a check. 

The parliamentary method, however, is the 
method of modern civilization. It was 
vindicated in the great war. It establishes 
the principle of “The force of argument, and 
not the argument of force.” 


THE Roap RouNnp IRELAND. By Padriac Co- 
lum. Macmillan Co., New York, 1926. 492 
p. Price $4.00. 


Modern Ireland, Ireland of the Dail Ei- 
reann, of the peasant land-owner, but also 
Ireland of the ancient Gaelic tongue, is 
pleasantly pictured in this book of informal 
chat. There are, too, a dozen or more de- 
lightful illustrations in the volume—copies 
of etchings and paintings by O’Malley, John 
Butler Yeats, and other Irish artists. 

The book is quite largely the descriptive 
notes of the author, as he journeys over the 
brown roads of Erin; roads where the 
heather of the bog runs into the wayside 
grass. He shows us these roads, the fields, 
the small, thatched cottages, with their stacks 
of peat outside, and the persons he meets or 
passes on his way. Not all of Ireland does 
he traverse. Much of the north is untouched. 
But the midland peasants and bogs, with 
their daily life and stories, are simply given. 
He tells tales of Connacht and Donegal, with 
their rich literary associations, but with 
their stony land and rain-charged winds. 
There are the “more humanized” green levels 
of Louth, and the castles of Meath, in one 
of which Lord Dunsany dwells. Dublin sug- 
gests at once to him the Abbey Theatre and 
countless intimate stories of Yeats, O’Casey, 
Griffith, Joyce, Stephens, Synge, and others. 

Cork yields less interesting material, but 
all through the book Colum gives, as though 
in simple, casual talks, information on such 
topics as the Gaelic language revival, the 
Irish schools, the-Irish Free State since its 
beginning in 1919, and many an appealing 
little tale of Irish family life and the myths 
and fairy-lore still living in the hearts of the 
people. The book is neither a guide book 
nor, strictly speaking, a travel book. It 
would, however, be the best sort of prelimi- 
nary reading for a sojourn in Ireland, or 
indeed a fairly good substitute for it. Its 
special charm to the stay-at-home is the 
wealth of suggestion for further and more 
understanding reading in Irish literature, old 
and new. 












